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Standards for Office Equipment 


National Office Managemen 

Association 

Gentlemen: Could NOMA have per 
mission to reprint in the Forum Your 
article [Standards for Office Equipmen 
hy KE. B. Gage, Inpustriar STanpapp) 
zation, November, 1939]7 Tt is an ey 
cellent article on the very thing we of 
the Research Committee are striving 
for. O. J. MeMUNY 


Chairman 






@ e@ Mr. Gage’s article grew out ¢ 
some discussion in the Company Mer, 
ber Forum of the American Standardd 
Association on standardization of off 
equipment and supplies. A committe 
appointed in 1940 to investigate the 
possibility of establishing America 
Standards for such equipment, agreed 
that the first step should cover prin. 
cipally dimensional standards. Subs} 
quent steps, it was decided, might in) 
clude grades, qualities of material, fi. 
ishes, ete. The ASA Company Member 
Forum, suspended because of the war, 
is being reorganized (see page 212), 
It is quite likely that this question wil 
he considered by the new group. 





Congratulations to ASA 
Committees on Safety in the 

Bakery Industry 

American Society of Baker 

Engineer; 

Gentlemen: Subcommittee reports ot 

the biscuit and cracker industry. and 

on dividers, moulders, and wrapping 
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equipment are a very fine survey df Ge, 
the safety needs in -respect to thee 9. 
pieces of equipment. 1 am = somewhaf ent: 
astounded by the great amount of fin) mai 
work that has been done by these com ¢],: 
mittees under your guidance. I did nof yj] 
realize what a fine work your associa) pyr 
tion was doing for and with the baker 
but after reading these reports realiz 
it is a tremendous job and will be df e 
immeasurable value to the industry Bar 
when and if it can be put into effecf fow 
RICHARDS J. CONLYF vers 
by 
Solderless Connectors (fo 
Barber-Colman Compan; ey 
Gentlemen: Kindly advise us whichh the 
standard applies to the solderless com} \{js 
nectors mentioned in Section 4.14 of} Am 
the December 21, 1944 Electrical Stand ¢ tion 
ard issued by the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association. —_ 
ROYCE E. JOHNSON, 
Chief Electrical Engineer 
e e A_ copy of the Underwriter 
Laboratories specification for Pressutt 
Wire Connectors, May, 1939, was setlf} py 
to Mr. Johnson, and he was refer ii 
for further information — to ees 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc, 207 Easg} “ 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. ity 
W 
The Editor's Apologies to the Text | ¢ 
tile Color Card Association 5 
Textile Color Card Associatio} | hj 
Gentlemen: 1 am surprised that th 
answer you publish to Mr. Bell [Reaéf — 











Write, INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZA- 
rion, July, 1945] did not give the in- 
formation that the Pextile Color Card 

B Association is an authority on com- 

mercial Ss “¢ the tex- 
“ le allied industries but is so rec- 

9u! pment ie ve the United States Govern- 

Managemen, ae in its development of color stand- 
Ssociatiog§y’ ards for the Quartermaster General’s 
have perf office. Our Association was founded in 

Forum yous 1915 and one of its purposes is to 
Equipmen etandardize colors for the benefit of 
STANDARpy industry, especially since we maintain a 
t is an ex Research Associate at the National 

thing we ¢ Bureau of Standards and all of our 

are striving’ work correlates with the American War 


ers 









McMUNNE Standard Specification and Description 
rman B of Color, 244-1942. 

ZreW oUt 9! MARGARET HAYDEN RORKE, 
ipany Men Managing Director 


» Standard: a Le Sea eee ea ame 
on of of @ ° The editor sincerely regrets hay- 


a by . eth Goer © 
committee IDE OVE rlooke d the Te xtile Color Card 
stigate hy {scociation (Associate Member of the 
pa ‘ American Standards Association) — in 
ieee ; oo Sigperctse - 
ent, agree replying to a Be : s re - av for in- 
cover prin. formation about color standards, 


rds. Subs. 
> might in Color 
aterial, fi. 
ny Memberl Gentlemen: Do you have, or can you tell 
of the war me where to obtain, a Standard Color 
page 212)" Chart, with color numbers, that could 
1estion wil) be used to compare and list the colors 
rroup, of canary birds? 


FRANKLIN J. WILLOCK 
ASA | 


‘inthe —¢@ @ Mr. Willock was referred to the 
Munsell system of color notation. 





of Baker) 
Engineer Classification Systems for Special 


Libraries 











reports on 
lustry and 





wrapping Magnolia Petroleum Company 
survey Of Gentlemen: IT am interested in finding 
| to these good classification system for a sci- 
somewhaf entific and technological (petroleum 


mainly) library. All of the principal 
classifications with which I am familiar 
will require many modifications to meet 


our requirements, 
HELEN BARRON 


these com 
I did not 
Ir associa 
he bakers 


rts realiz# 
will be off @ @ The ASA Library sent Miss 
industy— Barron information concerning the first 


nto effectf four completed volumes in the Uni- 
|. CONLYF versal Decimal Classification published 
by the British Standards Institution 
rs (for description see INDUSTRIAL STAND- 
Compan ARDIZATION, August, 1944). Sale copies 

. fof the classifyation are available from 
us which the American Standards Association. 
tless conf Miss Barron was also referred to the 
1 4.14 af American Library Association for addi- 
val Stand: tional information. 


Machine 





NSON, 
Engineer 
erwriters Our Front Cover 

Pressure Chemical-resistant gloves and apron 
was sell! protect this workman as he dips a 


referred 


Underg | S@™Ple of sulfuric acid from the 
07 rec cooling tank, to make specific grav- 
ity reading, in the Philadelphia 

Works of the DuPont Company's 
the Tex Grasselli Chemicals Department. 


ition Special close-fitting goggles protect 


sociation} | his eyes. 
that th 
] [Read 
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Gloves of a synthetic substitute for rubber protect this aircraft worker against 
zinc chromate primer in an operation where spraying is not practicable. 
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Performance Is Criterion in Standard 


For Chemical-Resistant Gloves 
By D. F. Hayes 


ASA War Committee puts emphasis on how to determine 


whether 
A= interesting problem was pre- 


sented to the American Stan- 
dards Association when the 
War Production Board asked it to 
develop an American War Standard 
for chemical-resistant gloves to pro- 
tect workers and conserve materials. 

Rubber, which had always been the 
best all-around material for protec- 
tion against acids, alkalies, and or- 
ganic solvents, kad become almost 
unobtainable for this purpose during 
the war, and as a result substitutes 
had to be used. 

This was only half the problem, 
however, for the war had also 
brought about substitutions for the 
hazardous chemicals themselves. Thus, 
in some cases even natural rubber, 
formerly suitable as a_ protection 
against chemicals, had become in- 
adequate. 

A group of specialists—men who 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
chemical hazards prevalent in indus- 
try and the material used in the 
manufacture of chemical-resistant 
gloves—was selected to prepare the 
standard. 

The problem facing them was to 
develop a standard which could be 
used to determine whether or not a 
glove made of a synthetic or plastic 
(or natural rubber) would give the 
service required when the glove was 
used as protection against a particu- 
lar hazard. 

These men came to the conclusion 
as a preliminary to their work that 
a standard is a measuring rod against 
which the product is to be placed, 
and if a specification contains pro- 
visions by which performance and 
quality of product can be ascertained, 
even though little may be known 
about the product itself, it has vir- 
tually accomplished its purpose. 
Therefore, if the performance of the 
product is to be the measuring rod, 
they concluded, it is only necessary 
in drawing up a standard to ask 
whether a given provision of a speci- 
fication or test is a true reflection 
of performance. Any provisions 
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chemical-resistant gloves 


protect workers 


which do not perform this function 
are generally not important in such 
a standard, although other matters 





D. F. Hayes, Safety Engi- 
neer, American Standards As- 
sociation, served as secretary of 
the ASA War Committee on 
Protective Occupational (Safe- 
ty) Clothing, under which the 
new standard for chemical-re- 
sistant gloves was prepared. 











may also be included for informa- 
tion or instruction. 

The committee therefore stressed 
provisions for testing performance, 
although it also included some defi- 
nite specifications in its proposals; 
i.e., sizes and methods of marking. 
As a result of this work, the new 
American War Standard Specifica- 
tions for chemical-resistant gloves 


just approved and published by the 
ASA is an illustration of the fact 
that “performance” is a highly suit- 
able criterion for use in specifica- 
tions as well as a tool to guide the 
development of specifications. It is 
also an attempt to produce a stand- 
ard that meets the definition recently 
recommended for adoption by the 
American Standards Association, that 
“a standard shall be sufficiently defi- 
nitive and conclusive to form a cri- 
terion by which one skilled in the 
art may determine whether material, 
work. product, process, procedure, 
operation, or use conforms to the 
standard.” 

As a result, detailed tests have 
been provided in the new standard 
for determining performance of the 
glove in actually resisting chemicals, 
making it possible to determine how 
well the glove resists specific classes 
of corrosives. For example, the 
types of solvents to be used in de- 
termining chemical resistance are 
named. Eight of these types of sol- 
vents are listed as solvents to be 
used in determining the resistance 
of Class C, organic solvent resistant 
gloves, including such organic sol- 
vents as aliphatic and aromatic hy- 


Chemical-Resistant gloves are important in first-aid departments 

















Subgroup of Experts Prepared War Standard 


A small technical committee, with W. F. Weber of the Western 
Electric Company as chairman, prepared the American War Standard 
for Chemical-Resistant Gloves. This technical committee worked as 
a subgroup under the Subcommittee on Hand Protection of the ASA 
War Committee on Protective Occupational (Safety) Clothing. Stewart 
J. Owen, National Bureau of Standards, was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The members of the subgroup on chemical-resistant gloves, 
who were experts with special knowledge and experience in the prob- 
lems being considered, were: 


W. F. Weber, Western Electric Company, Chairman 

Paul Belknap, The Surety Rubber Company 

Roy S. Bonsib, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 

F. S. Mallette, National Safety Council 

M. O. Orr, Miller Rubber Division, B. F. Goodrich Company; R. 
Alternate 

C. F. Ruebensaal, Glenn L. Martin Company 

U. S. Navy Department, Bureau of Ships, Code 331 


E. Thomas, 


In the work of the War Committee, Walter H. Beidatsch, Office of 
Civilian Requirements, War Production Board, and Milton Hammer, 
Safety and Technical Equipment Division, War Production Board, 
took part in a liaison capacity for their respective governmental 








agencies. 


ards Association at 20 cents each. 





Copies of the American War Standard Specifications for Chemical- 
Resistant Gloves, L18.29-1945, are available from the American Stand- 








drocarbons, alcohols, and ethers. The 
committee also believed it necessary 
to develop a group of general physi- 
cal requirements, the purpose of 
which would be to measure those 
qualities which every glove should 
have regardless of its particular ap- 
plication. To this end, provisions 
were written into the standard which 
will be found useful in determining 
tensile strength, ageing, loss of 
weight on heating, puncture resis- 
tance, and a pinhole test. 

All of these, except the puncture 
test, were based on standards of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials or upon practices in general 
use. The puncture test may well form 
the basis of further standardization 
by standardizing bodies. 

This particular performance test 
(the puncture test) approaches what 
A. G. Ashcroft has said should be 
required of every standard; namely, 
that “it include . . . a precise defini- 
tion of a testing method” and that 
“the test results be independently 
verifiable data . . .” At the same 
time, it is simple and easy to repro- 
duce. Actually, the test produces a 
result which is a function of the 
qualities of tensile strength, resis- 
tance to tearing, elasticity, homogen- 
ity, and flexibility. 
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Because so many corrosive-resist- 
ant synthetics contain oxidizers and 
plasticizers as an added compound 
which may cause dermatitis or skin 
inflammation, consideration was 





A Common Use for Rubber Gloves 
in Industry 


given to provisions which would tell 
the user how to measure this un- 
desirable characteristic. 

It is obvious that if the glove it- 
self in being worn produces a sensi- 
tivity or actively attacks the skin of 





the wearer, the product will Not 
desirable. The committee wanted ‘ 
provide concise specifications to 4 
move this hazard. However, speg 
cations in this respect depend Upo 

too many variable factors to be jy 
cluded. 

This condition is recognized, they 
fore, in an appendix which conta) 
suggestions for the information , 
the user, outlining a method of mg 
ing tests to determine the skin-seng 
tizing ability of a given glove, 

Similarly, lack of experience mag 
it impracticable to include specific, 
tions for permeability and for stiff 
ness. The material in the Appenda 
therefore, is for the information (f 
the user and indicates that these » 
quirements are recognized. 


Work on Protective Clothing 
Now Completed 





Completion of this standard clos 
out the work on protective occup, 
tional clothing begun at the reques 
of the OPA and WPB in connection, 
with the conservation of scarce ma 
terials needed in the war effort. Dy. 
ing the development of this particy; 
lar standard, however, there was evi 
dence that as applied to uses in a 
cident prevention, chemical-resistan 
materials still need investigation. T 








many new applications of synthetic® 


which are bound to remain availabl 
to those interested in economy an 
safety will need new specification 
and methods of test. 





Canadian Electrical 
Manufacturers Organize 


The Canadian Electrical Manufa 
turers Association was organized re 
cently to serve electrical manufac 
turers in Canada in much the same 
way as the National Electrical Manu 
facturers Association functions in the 
United States. Temporary headquar 
ters are located at 302 Bay St 
Toronto. 

Roy D. Kerby, executive assistant 
to the President of Research Enter 
prises, Ltd and formerly assistant to 
the president of General Motors o! 
Canada, was appointed general mar 
ager. . 

The Association will strive to in 
crease and improve electrical set 
vice; promote standardization; dis 
pense information; cooperate wilh 
legislative committees and govert: 





ment departments; and improve and 
facilitate the production, distrib 
tion, and use of electrical products 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 
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will Not be 
a Wanted ty 
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ch contai HEN both the purchaser and 


whole- 


rmation 9f manufacturer can 

od of mal heartedly and sympathetically 
skin-sensf discuss jointly the ways and means 
glove, of establishing or utilizing standard 


lence mag equipments, they are on the thresh- 
> specifigg old of receiving profitable bene- 
for stifif, fits—benefits which will be tanta- 
Appendi mount to success in the strenuous, 
‘mation of competitive days ahead. Yes, co- 
t these yp operation is the essence of standardi- 
vation, and standardization is just 

another way of saying that there has 





othing heen a meeting of mature minds on 
what is to be bought and sold in the 
ard close interest of mutual gains. . . . 
. : Electrical standardization — by 
© Occupe® manufacturers started in the motor 
1 Teques} business in 1908. The first manu- 
ae facturers’ association was formed 
“eg mF then, and was known as The Ameri- 
= Dur can Association of Electric Motor 


S particu 


‘) Manufacturers. This association 
> was ey: 


later became the Electric Power Club 





€S IN &H Which ultimately combined with two 
-resistan other newly-formed associations—the 
tion. Mf Associated Manufacturers of Electric 
vynthet Supplies and the Electric Manufac- 
availabl® turers’ Council—to ultimately _ be- 
omy an come the National Electrical Manu- 
ification§ facturers Association as we know it 


today. 

There is a 176-page book exclu- 
sively on NEMA motor and generator 
sal standards which represents persist- 


ynize | & standardization efforts every year 

throughout the thirty-seven years of 
anufa} Motor industry association work. 
ized ref There is an American Standard (C50- 


ranufact 1943) in the form of a book of 125 
pages on rotating electrical machin- 











he same 
| Manuf €ry. resulting from industry-wide ac- 
s in theg Ceptance of motor and generator 
adquar} standards. 
Sav St| L. F. Adams, manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company Standards Di- 
ssistant} Vision, and chairman of the Codes 
Enter} and Standards Committee of NEMA. 
stant to} @stimates that motor manufacturers 
tors off have spent upward of $100,000,000, 
| man} 2nd perhaps as high as one-half bil- 
lion. in effecting standardization— 
to in} exclusive of advertising and commer- 
al ser cial expense—and in accomplishing 
1; dis intelligent acceptance of the stand- 
> with ectileaiens ae 
‘overn: 
ya Note: This article is abstracted from one 
: entitled “What Are the Reasons for Stand- 
stribu- ardizing Electric Motors,” published in 
ducts { Electrical Manufacturing, August, 1945. 
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Electric Motor Standardization 
vad Charts Progress in Industry 


'S to be jy 


By 0. F. Vea 


Motor Division, General Electric Company 


Results of standardization in the electrical industry may offer 
suggestions for postwar development in other industries; signifi- 
cant proposals for use of standards for growth of industry, 
nationally and internationally, are made here 


ards. Such has been the faith on the 
part of those concerned in the bene- 
fits to be derived by the purchasers 
of motors and the motor manufac- 
turers themselves. 


NEMA's Part in Standardization 


The progress in NEMA standardi- 
zation is reflected by a perusal of the 
Motor and Generator Standards Man- 
ual. NEMA has established stand- 
ards for all types and kinds of 


motors and generators, including 
fractionals, integrals, large and 


small, a-c and d-c, single phase and 
polyphase, converters, motor-gener- 





Unit-heater fan motors—models re- 


duced from 10,000 to 800. 





Oil-burner motor—one motor re- 
placed many motors having 35 dif- 
ferent mountings. 





Tri-Clad motors—a drip-proof line 
replacing both an open and a drip- 
proof line. 





Low-starting current motors—a sit 
gle low-starting current line replac- 
ing both a normal and a low-starting 
current line. 





Explosion-proof motors—a complete 
line from 14-hp to 1000-hp. 





Ball-bearings—motor prices reduced 
5 per cent as a result of volume pur- 
chases of standard bearings. 











Significant company standardization 
affecting motors 


ator sets, and such specialties as 
elevator motors, face and flange 
mountings for motors, farm gener- 
ator equipments, buffer and grinder 
motors, etc. 

NEMA motor and generator stand- 
ardization has comprised the follow- 
ing: 


Classification—To facilitate the 


understanding of many different mo- 
tor types, and hence to expedite the 
selection of the right motor. 

Ratings—To establish a reasonable 
and adequate number of horsepow- 
ers, speeds, voltages, frequencies, 
and time ratings which have, in al- 
most 100 percent of the cases, met 
customer requirements and which at 
the same time have greatly simplified 
the problem of selection and manu- 
facture. This rating standardization 
has, to a great extent, helped utilities 
and machinery and appliance manu- 
facturers to standardize their equip- 
ment. 

Performance—To provide custom- 
ers and manufacturers alike with a 
yardstick for electric motor value 
which they receive as a minimum for 
any given rating or type. 

Manufacturing—As a means of 
predetermining physical and me- 
chanical details of manufacture 
which are a primary concern to the 
user—such as frame dimensions, 
shaft dimensions, pulley and gear 
sizes, tolerances, terminal boxes, etc. 

In addition, NEMA has crys- 
tallized conceptions on general sub- 
jects, as follows: Application—es- 
tablishing classifications of operating 


conditions, establishing standard 
forms for curves, etc; manufactur- 


ing—establishing material classifica- 
tion, lettering for dimension prints, 
frame numbering, direction of rota- 
tion, etc; definitions—full explana- 
tion of various terms used in electric 
motor production. 

American Iron and Steel Institute- 
Standardization of mill-type motors 
with the steel industry has been a 
boon both to the steel manufactur- 
ers in the high quality and inter- 
changeability of the motors they re- 
ceived, and_ also to the electrical 
industry in establishing a means of 
producing these motors at a low cost, 
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OUTPUT, OBTAINED FROM A GIVEN INDUCTION MOTOR FRAME. 


—— 





Increase in output from a motor frame of one size, resulting from improved 
design and manufacture and from standardization 


with resultant Jower prices to the 


Users. 
Vational Klectrical Code Commit- 
lee and Underwriters Laboratories 
Most noteworthy is the development 
of explosion-proof motor standards 
and standards of procedure which 
have given motor purchasers confi- 
dence in buying equipment for haz- 
ardous and which have 
also formed a basis of manufacture 
of rom this stand- 
ardization, complete lines of explo- 


conditions, 


these motors. 
sion-proof motors, from the smallest 
to the largest, for use under many 
hazardous conditions, have been de- 
veloped, 

Klectric Light and Power Group 
Standardization of motors has helped 
make possible the standardization of 
much generating station equipment 
through the cooperative efforts of 
NEMA and Eleetrie Light and Power 
Group, as well as the activities of 
individual companies.  Standardiza- 
tion of voltages and frequencies have 
helped stabilize the industrial 
power market and practically made 
220- or I10-volt, GO-cyele power a 
standard all over the country.  Volt- 
age- and) frequency-variation toler- 
ance standards have power 
companies latitude in’ the selection 
of their equipment, thus encouraging 


given 
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vollave regulation within these limits 
rather than wider ones detrimental 
to motor The very 
NEMA standardization of maximum 
motor-starting currents will 
utilities in standardizing on suitable 


USeCrS, recent 


assist 


line equipment, 

National, Machine Toot Builders 
Association In conjunction — with 
this association, electrical standards 
for machine tools have been evolved 
and standardization of new flange- 
type end-shields and other features is 
under way. 

Imerican Gear Manufacturers’ As- 
lor lime, 
motor selection has been complicated 


sociation some rear: 


because of indiscriminate selection 
of output speeds and differences as 
to suitable loadings given classes of 
After many years of effort, 
principally by NEMA and AGMA, 
vear-motor output speeds have been 
standardized, that only twenty 
speeds suffice for practically all ap- 
Application 
lions Various 
been defined. 


VCUrs, 


sO 


classifica- 
have 


plications. 
for eears also 

Bureau of Ships, U.S. Navy, navy 
yards; and the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission Constant contact has been 
maintained between the electric mo- 
tor manufacturers and government 
bureaus, such as those mentioned, to 


} 





evolve reasonable and useful stand. 


ards and specifications for such Spe. 
cial services as are required in these 
applications. Agreements as to ma. 
terials, as to enclosures, as to ratings 
and many other things which have 
naturally aided in a program for jp. 
creased production and for more ye. 
liable use under adverse conditions 
have consummated, — Of par. 
ticular importance is the Maritime 
Commission's standardization of the 


been 


unit winch, Currently, standardizg. 
tion of the Corps of Engineers’ Spe. 
for poly phase motors js 


Standardization of 


ciffeation 
being carried on. 
aireraft electric motors is being con. 


sidered through the Society of Auto.b 


motive Engineers, the Aircraft Elee. 
trical Council of NIEEMA, and the 
Alleh. 

Amertcan Standards Association 
The focal point of all industry stand 
ards associations, including those ip 
the electrical and other fields, is the 
American Standards Association. The 
National [electrical Manufacturers 
Association is a member of the ASA 
and is represented on many of its 
committees, 
a successful program of winning ae 
hy industries for 
standards primarily electrical, result 
ing in the establishment of Ameri: 
can Standards on electrical rotating 


ceplance other 


equipment, 

American Institute of Electrical 
Knygineers ~All motor manufacturers 
have been active participants in 
AIEEE activities which are concerned 
primarily with engineering advance. 
ment in the electrical industry. Natu. 
rally, there is a close association 
between these activities and those of 
the ASA and NEMA, since a good 
many of the same people are partic: 
pants. Although for many years the 
AIEE published standards of ils 
own for motors and generators, since 
1936 it has adopted the American 
Standards and has not issued an) 
standard separately. 

OQecasionally, individual — electric 
motor manufacturers have the oppor 
tunity of getting together with cer: 
lain important customers of a given 
line of equipment and arriving at a 
design wnswering a common nee 
among these various manufacturers. 
Generally this is done individually 
with each of the companies, although 
at times it has been accomplished as 
a combined effort within a group. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of all 
standardization jobs with customers 
was accomplished by the cooperation 
of unit-heater manufacturing custom 
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The ASA has conducted | 
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ers, Approximately ]0,000 different 


models, some $1 
speed, come three-speed, some long- 
shaft. some short-shaft. etc, were re- 
nlaced satisfactorily for all con- 
ed with only 800 models. Price 


ngle-speed, some two- 


plac 


cert 
reductions to customers were sub- 
cantial, yet this line became a profit 
rather than a Joss line. 

Take oi] burner motor standardi- 
vation. Here, one streamlined, con- 
veniently usable, package unit was 
made sg attraclive in price, appear- 
ance, convenience, and quality that it 
accommodates over 90 percent of the 
oll-burner industry s requirements, 
where previously 35 different mount- 
ing ratings were required, 

Standardization within a company 

Real dividends have been accumu- 
lated from the standardization work 
which throughout the years has been 
carried on by motor manufacturers 
themselves. The recommended pro- 
cedures for materials and manufac- 
ture have been standardized. Like- 
wise, the planning departments of 
the various motor manufacturers are 
constantly developing jigs, dies, and 








ym 


[ON 


iools which will permit: production- 
line manufacture with interchange- 
ability of parts, 
Motor designers 
standard Jines of motors with wide 
customer acceptance through enlight- 


have evolved 


ened procedures. There are many 
striking examples that can be re- 
called where motors have been 


standardized after repeated confer- 
ences with purchasers, motor special- 
ists, application engineers, design 
engineers, and manufacturing —per- 
sonnel, Many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been spent by a sin- 
gle company in its standardization 
done coincidentally with the NEMA 
standardization of reduced frame 
size, 

Just as customers have cooperated 
with electric motor manufacturers, 
and even urged further standardiza- 
lion of their products, so motor 
manufacturers, too, by mutual en- 
deavors with their suppliers, have 
effected standardization of materials 
and component parts. Purchases of 
standardized types and sizes of ball 
hearinys have been so channeled that 
volume production has resulted in 
to such an extent that 
only this year ball-bearing. integral- 
horsepower motor prices in smaller 
sizes were reduced 5 percent to the 
sleeve-bearing motor level. Activity 
with steel companies has resulted in 
the development and universal use of 
silicon steels as standard lamination 


lower prices 
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material for better quality motors. 
Standard specifications for alumi- 
num have helped to make possible 
cast-aluminum rotors for squirrel- 
motors. Grease specifications 
for motor bearings have been recog- 
nized by and manufacturers 
alike as of the highest quality. 

But all this co-operation and 
standardization time and expense 
would not be justified if it did not 
result in substantial benefits to pur- 
chaser and manufacturer alike. Let 
us summarize benefits — bene- 
fits which have made the standards 
set-up endure and have encouraged 
thinking recommend 
tinued They are briefly 
listed in the panels on other pages 
but are more fully discussed below. 


cave 


users 


these 


men to con- 


activity. 


Benefits to Purchasers 


Prices. Of paramount importance 
to all, of course, are cost and price 
reduction, Most eloquent in summar- 
izing the success in this respect is the 
accompanying — price-history curve 
of a J-hp, 1600-rpm motor typifying 
all induction motor lines. And this 
price reduction trend was made with- 
out jeopardizing a right to make a 


reasonable profit on motors even 


over and above standardization de- 
velopment expense. To be sure. there 
have been times when slight price 
rises have been expedient in order to 
meet rising materials and labor costs 
which temporarily outstripped stand- 


ardization reductions. But the net 
result has been down. Noteworthy 
is the relentless downward trend 
since the early 1920's, when again 


standardization was a most impor- 
tant factor. Or take the case of the 
fractional-horsepower motors. Who 
in 1920 would have believed that a 
$28.25 


motor 


washing-machine 
could at one time be pur- 
chased for $6.90 list? Or that a 
14-hp motor selling at $36 in 1926 
would sell for $25 in 191447 

Quality —Contrary to the belief of 
some that standardization stagnates 
design, it has substantially stepped- 
up quality even in the face of lower 
prices. “More for their money” has 
been the actual result. How else 
could people have drip-proof motors 
at open motor prices, ball-bearing 
motors at sleeve-bearing prices, low- 


net-price 


starting current motors at normal- 
starting current prices, enameled 


wire, cast frames, and dynamically 
balanced designs all as standard. ete? 
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This chart shows the reduction in prices of general purpose one-horsepower 
induction motors, over a period of years. 
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Actually standardization — estab- 
lishes quality minimums for the 
guidance of manufacturers and users 
alike. Standardization is invaluable 
as protection to the manufacturer 
who wishes to enter a new field and 
to the naive purchaser who buys a 
new product. It forms a basis for 
accurate comparison. It certifies Use 
equipment representing hall marks 
of quality and thus makes possible 


the elimination of | substandard 
equipment. 
Availability—Without — standardi- 


zation, shipments are on a custom- 
built basis and warehouse stocks are 
a risk. With it, one company can 
economically justify the warehousing 
of over 33,000 motors at a_ total 
value of $3,500,000, and can set up 
to produce motors on a maximum 
load cycle of only six weeks for 
many and in most instances 
less, as a consequence of standard 
material flow. This prompt  ship- 
ment can be evaluated by processors 
in terms of maintained or accelerated 
production and by machinery manu- 
facturers in reduced inventory and 
shorter turnover. 


sizes 


Convenience—Obvious are the 
time- and trouble-saving accruals in 
selection of motors from. standard- 
ized classifications of motor types 
and ratings. and-in installation and 
maintenance from standardization of 
mounting dimensions and_ rotation 
and terminal identification consist- 
ency. Specifically, the standardiza- 
tion of integral-horsepower motor 
frame sizes was done for the con- 
venience of machine-tool and auto- 
mobile manufacturers. It cost the 
motor manufacturers an estimated 
$10,000,000 and has quite likely 
saved users many times that. 


Service—Prompt replacement of a 
motor or availability of repair and 
renewal parts is assured, even after 
years of operation, for standardized 
lines of equipment. The most 
striking example of this is the ex- 
change plan on fractional-horse- 
power motors made by one manu- 
facturer, which has been made feasi- 
ble through standardization. It has 
been found economical to put mo- 
tors on this super-fast and convenient 
service plan when 25,000 units of 
the same or closely related types 
have been built. 
Safety—With motors as well as 
other electrical apparatus, the pro- 
tection of users has been enhanced 
through the attention given safety 
features by both the manufacturers 
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themselves and the standardizing 
bodies. What better evidence is 


there than the development of ex- 
plosion-proof motors for use in haz- 
ardous locations? Also, cooler mo- 
tors, oil-tight bearings, and adequate 
insulation have made motor drive, 
from a fine standpoint, about the 
safest drive available. 


Benefits to Motor Manufacturer 


It simplifies, reducing the number 
of sizes, the variety of processes, the 
amount of stock and the paper work 
that so largely account for the over- 
head cost of making and selling. 

It conserves, saving on the losses 
from defects, left-over pieces and 
inadequate tools that must accom- 
pany odd-lot manufacture, by allow- 
ings large-scale production of stand- 
ard designs. Each step in this direc- 
tion justifies better tooling, more 
careful design, and more precise 
controls, all) conserving both time 
and materials. 

It promotes greater ease of mar- 
keting and distribution. 

It makes for a smoother running 
organization. 


Philosophy of Motor Standardization 


These benefits and the many stand- 
ardization achievements in a field so 
intricate as motor manufacture might 
not have been so substantial had not 
activities been guided by a_ basic 
philosophy. This philosophy could 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) The customer must benefit as 
well as the motor manufacturer. 

(b) The product should be stand- 
ardized—-not the commercial proced- 
ures or prices as in the case with 
uropean practice. 

(c) The emphasis will be on phy- 
sical and mechanical standards rather 
than on electrical characteristics. 

(d) Quality is the key objective 
making possible the culling out of 
substandard equipment. 

(e) At no time shall standardiza- 
tion involve an agreement not to 
build anything and everything and 
thus limit a justifiable choice on the 
part of purchasers. 

(f) Engineering designs must not 
be frozen and thus prevent improve- 
ments such as reduction of size, im- 
provement of operating character- 
istics, etc. This is usually assured 
by the standardization of maximums 
or minimums, but not both. For 
example, the standardized values of 
minimum starting torque values rep- 
resent the dividing line between sub- 
standard and standard. There is 


only the economic ceiling to the de. 
gree of quality which a manufacturer 
can supply. As_ that quality jp. 
creases, a new standard may more 
nearly describe a standard motor and 
the standard itself should be changed, 

(g) In any simplification by pei 
bination, the standard adopted shall 
include the qualities and use fea. 
tures of the line eliminated; eo, 
drip-proof for open motors, ete, si: 

(h) Support standardization with 
price benefits—with price additions 
consistent with costs for special fea. 
tures, and with service benefits such 
as exchange plans, 

(t) Work constantly so to define 
and promote motor uses and to sim. 
plify manufacture, design, and dis. 
tribution on preferred sizes and types 
that the economies of volume pro. 
duction can be realized. 

(j) Encourage the sale of those 
specials which promise a reasonable 
volume in order to meet necessary 
user requirements and to stimulate 
design improvements. 

(k) In manufacture within the 
factory, achieve simplification by 





maximum use of common parts, em 
ployment of methods using common 
tools, utilization of preferred num. 
ber series for fewer sizes. and stand. 
ardization of suppliers’ materials 
and parts. 


Determining Proper Timing 
The two standardization techniques 


which determine proper timing are: 


1. The merchandising technique: 
It presupposes that the motor 
manufacturer has a product whieh 
he is so confident fulfills a_ basic 


need that he can proceed with its} 


design and production on a standar¢- 
ized basis, and then merchandise the 
product so aggressively that it wins 
widespread acceptance in substan: 
tially its original form with only 
minor modifications. It then be 
comes the industry standard. 


2. The evolutionary technique: 

This method is a result of evolu 
tion and timing. It is more costly 
and laborious, but is also more con 
servative, It recognizes three stages 
of standardization development. The 
first one is individual development 
by machine designers. This is 4 
period when competition of ideas is 
paramount. (Motor standardization 
at this stage is undesirable.) Next is 
consolidation of position and emerg: 
ence of the best idea, with imitation 
by other manufacturers. This is the 
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period when competition on price, 
uality, and delivery prevail. (The 
ideal “time for launching motor 
standardization.) The third stage is 
the standardization period. Two to 
three years are usually necessary for 
the majority of manufacturers to 
change over, due to cost of redesign, 
field service, etc. (It usually entails 
combined industry standards partici- 
pation. ) Speen eemcs ‘ : 

Standardization is a dynamic thing 
requiring constant effort in line with 
new developments and new objec- 
tives. Motor and generator stand- 
ardization yet to be accomplished is 
considerable and falls into four gen- 
eral classifications as follows: (1) 
Revision of present motor standards; 
(2) Greater emphasis on that stand- 
ardization which benefits distribution 
as contrasted to manufacturing and 
use; (3) More consciousness on the 
part of all purchasers of the benefits 
of buying standard equipments; (4) 
International standardization. These 
are further discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

One of the greatest errors that can 
be made by either party to standardi- 
zation, the motor manufacturer or 
the moter user, is to consider specific 
standardizations as permanent things. 
Such an attitude is the antithesis of 
progress. Regular review of stand- 
ards in the light of new knowledge 
and field experience is a prerequisite 
of the eternal search for better 
equipment at lower costs. Take the 
matter of motor size and weight for 
a given horsepower, for instance. It 
is intimately associated with mount- 
ing dimensions and interchangeabil- 
ity. It is also directly related to ease 
of mounting, compactness of arrange- 
ment, and low shipping costs from a 
machine design point of view. But 
most important, it is a significant 
measure of the progress in motor- 
design art. Stifle the freedom of a 
motor designer to put more horse- 
power into a given frame and you 
interfere with progress just as much 
as though you prevented an auto- 
mobile designer from changing his 
designs more than once in ten years. 

One need but look at the accom- 
panying chart showing reduction in 
motor sizes over the years, to get an 
indication of how new materials, 
knowledge, and methods have made 
possible better utilization of material, 
and hence the reduced cost and 
prices previously mentioned. Even 
today the motor industry is on the 


threshold of exciting new develop- 


ments. Inorganic insulations of 
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many kinds, like the silicones, prom- 
ise to open up new frontiers of high 
quality and weight saving. 

Therefore, while a_ stabilization 
over a reasonable period of frame 
sizes for given horsepowers is recog- 
nized by motor manufacturers as 
being desirable for users, it is equally 
apparent that when new material 


Some of the benefits that may be 
expected to result from standardiza- 
tion of motors. 





To purchasers— 





Lower prices. 





Better quality. 





Sounder basis for accurate com- 
parison. 





More convenience in use. 





Greater availability. 





Prompter repair and exchange 


service. 





Greater safety. 


To manufacturers— 





Simplification of manufacture. 





Conservation of materials and 


labor. 


Ease of marketing and distribu- 
tion. 











Efficient organization operation. 


utilization inside the motor has 
reached the point where the outside 
carcass fits the inside part, like a 
fat man’s coat does a thin man, a 
frame size re-rating is essential to 
the benefit of all, user and manufac- 
turer alike. 

Another example of the dynamics 
of standardization is the current 
study being made of present tem- 
perature measurement methods. 
There are many others, too. 








Emphasis on Distribution 


Economists are pretty generally in 
agreement that in the postwar world 
anything which facilitates distribu- 
tion will promote business and 
smooth out business cycles. As a re- 
sult, there is much to be done on 
motor standardization which will 
benefit the distribution of this prod- 
uct. Distribution of motors will, of 
course, be aided if there are fewer 
types to distribute. Fewer types will 
result from a greater combination of 
types, the final type standardized in- 
corporating the features of the types 
eliminated. We have seen the elimi- 
nation of the normal starting cur- 


rent, general purpose motor, and a 
combination resulting in one low- 


have 
open 


starting current design. We 
seen the elimination of the 
motor in favor of the drip-proof mo- 
tor. Yet, in the picture is the splash- 
proof design, intermediate between 
drip-proof and fan-cooled. Perhaps 
the day will come when it, too, can 
be eliminated; and perhaps ulti- 
mately the establishment of one mo- 
tor—the totally enclosed, fan-cooled, 
or its equivalent, will be realized. 
Already the automobile companies 
have standardized largely on totally 
enclosed motors, and this trend 
seems to be growing. 

Distribution is facilitated by set- 
ups which permit merchandising 


techniques. Merchandising is best 
accomplished through the “pack- 


aged” idea. Quite likely more stand- 
ardization of combinations like pres- 
ent-day gear-motors, motors with 
built-in overload relays, etc, will fa- 
cilitate better packaging with result- 
ing benefits to distribution. 


Benefits of Buying Standard 


An editorial in the April issye of 
Electrical Manufacturing keynoted a 
plea for greater consciousness, on 
the part of all purchasers, of the cost 
and distribution benefits of “stand- 
ardizing” their purchases. It is 
purely a practical approach to the 
problem of reducing costs for the 
competitive era ahead. It is not a 
case of penalizing one’s machine de- 
sign with a compromise motor selec- 
tion. Rather it is an attitude of not 
trying to see how “different” one’s 
requirements can be, and how in- 
sistent one can be in getting just ex- 
actly what one wants, but of seeking 
cooperatively to integrate motor rfe- 
quirements with those of others in 
similar activities and with the many 
preferred varieties of standard and 
semi-standard motors that motor 
manufacturers offer. 

One need only look at the accom- 
panying chart of the many standard 
varieties of motors made to see that 
the selection is not restrictive. And 
this chart does not include many of 
the so-called “standardized specials” 
for specialized products—like jet- 
pump motors, gas-vending pump mo- 
tors, and oil burner motors. Such 
motor units have been and always 
will be needed. The criterion is: Are 
the special requirements basically 
needed for machines of this type as 
made by most manufacturers, or are 
they just the very special require- 
ments of but one manufacturer? 

(Continued on page 206) 
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lhe term Vepelitive manufacture’ 


has been used to de cribe the prin 


ciple being dj eu ed, The involun 


lary reaction to the connotation of 
the word landard’” is thus avoided, 
There is no cure for high cost like 


And from 
the prooving or consolidation of pur 
dlony established lines 


volume, volume comes 


‘ hia ‘ 


International Standardization 


A relatively untapped machinery 
market of great magnitude is the ex 
The principal obstacle 
lo previous compelilive participation 
in that market has been the adoption 
inmany countries of widely different 
tandards, Most 
power standards WwW hic h have heen (He 


tablished, 


portunity 


port market, 


influential are the 
Certainly, there is an op 
the 
Wwiit-lorn 


spriigine from need 


lor velabilitation of coun 


tries, as well as expansion of newly 
developing countries such as those in 
South Propressive ae 
Honon the part of American utilities 
and American Hroups lo 
establish power stan 
ads throughout these countries, Any 
achivily alone that line by all Ameri 
hy the 


sOcTatLOn, 


America, for 


standards 
mlernational 


well as 
Standards \, 
should vo oa lone way towards help 


can minulacturers, a 
\merican 


my to ereate a free-flowing interna 
Hional distribution, 


used motor 


The 


equipment as 


disposition of 


well as motor-driven 


machines in foremn countries in the 


manner now being discussed by pov 
qoument agencies, can help establish 
power standards which will be essen 
tially similar for all countries, 
Through the accelerated sale of Ameri 
Cat American standard 


motors with 


features to foreign countries, interna 


Hional standardization is promoted, 


Third, accelerated wclivily on oul 


part through American standard 
vroups should be undertaken to re 
new the most urpent consideration 
Of international standards by sueh 
HTOUps its the International Stand 
ards Association and the Tater 


national  bleetrotechnieal  Cominis 
Also, we 
national standards 
Currently, the DBritish 


ine the adoption of motor standardi 


Stor, must be awake to 


other HeLIVITIEN, 


are COM idet 


zation to help them inthe postwar 


era, China, too. is open to suger 
lions for adoption of American stand 
ards, 

Pinally, there ts much to be vained 
from oan industry sponsored educa 


Hional program promoting American 


standards ooo foreienm counteres, A 
step oan that direction wa recently 
taken when an introduction to ASA 


landards for motors was translated 


into Spanish and Portueuese, 


Consumer Studies Show Interest 
In Use of Standards and Grading 


\ report just released by the Com 
mittee on Consumer Relations in Ad 
vertisine, Ine, shows that standardi 
aition, grading, and labeling ranked 
high amone the questions studied by 
consumer oeroups during the wat 
VOIrs, 

The interest in’ postwar problems 
in thost reflects 


lo some deeree the pattern of opin 


sivmibicant simee it 


hom whieh moray play a considerable 
the 
omy, the report declares, 


part in molding postwar econ 


Amone the specific questions stud 
ied were: 


lL. Should 


programs of standardization, 


erading, and labeling be extended 
in the postwar economy ? 
2. Should there be more government 


Greater control 
merchandising 


bitsiness ? 

marketing and 
practice 

3. Should there be a federal department 
chiefly concerned with the consumer? 

. How can consumers best achieve 
their best objectives in’ a) postwar 
economy? Through organization? (If 


‘ ontrol ol 
ovel 


P00 


so, What hind oof  orpanization?) 


Through povernment? ‘Vhrough edu 


eution ? 

& What sort of business consumer re 
lations programs should) flourish in 
order to vetually make “consump 
tion the sole end and purpose of 


production 2° Tow can consumers tind 
a way to voiwe thei judgments alonp 
distributors ? 

secure — the 


with producers and 

© Tlow shall 
product information they hold essen 
lial to buying and intellipent 
consumption ? 

i. Is 
education and information stem from 

from 


COUSUMEES 

Wise 

it more desirable to have consumer 

a omultiplicity of agencies ot 
some central agent, as for example, 
vovernment ? 

8 Tlow might the basie requirements of 
Qo ominimunm standard oof living be 
distributed at a lower cost? 

9 What will be the significance of in 
ternational trade 
the consumer? 

10. What will be the character of change 
in products, housing, ete, in’ its re 
lation to the ¢ 


developments on 


consumer ! 


The Continuing Study of Consumer 
Veetings in the United States, War 


1942-1944, is one of a SErjeg 
CONSUMED — meetings 
which were begun by the committee 
in 1939, One of its objectives jg to 
observe the trend of consumer At. 
tions and attitudes, The study analy. 
zes some 1,600 meetings with respect 
to location, speaker affiliation, and 
subject or purpose of meeting, 
“The analysis reveals above all 
that consumers have a well-defined 
interest in informative advertising 
and selling,” the committee declares, 
“Meetings devoted lo buying infor. 
mation, grading and labeling, adver. 
price protection, 
COUSUMEES COOPCralives offer 
strony evidence of this faet. The 
study sus ests the value of further 
researeh, especially in the field of 
informative advertising and selling,” 


Yours 
of reports on 


lising correction, 





Standards for 
Electrical Machinery 
At High Altitudes 
At least 


he understood hy 
and the user of electrical machinery 
if the effect of altitude on the opera 
tion of electrical machinery is to be 
correctly handled, the National Elec: 
trical Manufacturers Association de. 
clares. These two factors are: (1) 
What shall be the clandard altitude 
for basing performance; (2) What 
correction factors shall be made for 
deviation from the standard altitude, 

Realizing the need for greater unk 
formity in handling this problem, 
the Codes and Standards Comunittee 
of NEMA organized a Joint Sessions 


basic factors must 


the manufacturer 


lwo 


Committee on Altitude. Now this 
committee has completed its work 
and has recommended that three 


shandard: he adopted hy NEMA, 
These standards cover: 


(a) A uniform method of caleulating the 


effect of altitude on the dielectric 
strength of insulation (this contem: 
plates bo pereent) reduction in voltage 


rating for ea hh 1OO meters inerease in 


altitude overt the standard — 1000 
meters.) 
(hb) A series of standard reduction pet 


centages ino the permissible tempera 
ture rise for six arbitrarily numbered 
classes of apparatus. Each) seetion is 
to select the class which applies to is 
product. 

A formula for 
loss. 

Some of the 
the committee, although not all of 
them, have been acted upon by the 
sections to which they were trans 
mitted for adoption as NEMA Stand: 


ards, 


caleulating windage 


recommendations of 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION 
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HE American Standards Asso- 
ciation has been requested by 
the government to use its emer- 
vency procedure in developing speci- 
fications for wood poles made from 
jack pine, red pine, western white 
pine, inland types of Douglas fir, 
western hemlock, western larch, and 
certain. other miscellaneous species. 
Prime purpose of this job will be 
to conserve our natural timber sup- 
ply; and secondly to channel the 
production and use of poles so that 
all purchasers will have a fair share 
of the available timbers. 
“War needs depleted) our timber 
supply to an extent that we do not 
vet fully realize” says Dr. Ro 





Colley of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Ine, who is an authority on 
pole production and use and one of 
the country’s experts on wood pres- 
ervation, During the war years 
use of poles was cut in half by war- 
lime restrictions, leaving a big pent 
up demand for poles that will hit the 
market now that the restrictions have 
heen removed. Based on. statistical 
information appearing in’ the  pro- 
ceedings of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association this potential de- 
mand for poles is likely to run to at 
least four million poles a year dur- 
ing the next few years. As a result 
of this situation, conservation of our 
timber supply is not only advisable 
but imperative if all pole users are 
voing to get the products they need. 
As a further conservation measure 
the specifications will aim  at- treat- 
ment of every pole with wood  pre- 
servatives so that poles will last as 
lone as possible. The specifications 


will, of course, also cover prohibited 


A small booklet, designed in shape 
and size to fit into a pocket in the 
hack cover of a catalog, is being 
used by Tube Turns. Ine, to give 
Prospective buyers information about 
allowable working pressures. In this 
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Government Asks ASA for 
Wood Pole Specifications 


Depletion of timber supply and expected big demand for poles 
following end of war restrictions leads to action for conservation 


and permitted defects, such as sap 


slain, twist grain, insect damage, 
knots, sears, etc. Such matters as 


manufacturing requirements, dimen- 





ASA War Committee on 
Wood Poles 


ive AL Colley, chairman, ASA Sec 
tional Committee on Wood Poles, 
05; Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Ine, Chairman 

W. P. 


Inc 


Arnold, Koppers Company, 


G. Hl. Ramsey, National Pole and 
Treating Co, 

C. Hl. Amadon, Bell Telephone Labo 
ratories, Ine 

W. G. Kelley, Conimonwealth Edison 


Co 


KE. 1. Demmon, Lake States Experi 
ment Station 


Frank Kaufert, School of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota 

M. WH. Sperry, Valentine Clark Corp 

J. P. Wentling, Consolidated Treat- 
ing Co 

D. HW. Mackay, Rural Electrification 
Administration 

Il. P. Seelye, The Detroit Edison Co 

T. A. MeElhanney, Forest) Products 
Laboratories of Canada 

T. R. C. Wilson, U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wise. 











sions, storage. and handling will 
also be covered. 

The present government request is 
no radical innovation. Some years 
avo the American Standards Associa- 
tion brought together the various 


industrial groups interested in wood 


Use War Standard for Pressure-Temperature 
Ratings on Steel Pipe Flanges and Fittings 


booklet will be included the Ameri- 
can War Standard pressure-tempera- 
ture ratings for steel pipe flanges, 
flange fittings, and valves as given in 
American War Standard B16e5-1943. 
Concerning these American War 


poles and developed a series of speci- 
fications and dimensions for the six 

These 
accepted 


most widely used varieties. 
specifications have been 
universally and were even used by 
the Office of Price Administration as 
a basis for establishing ceiling prices 
on the principal species and types 
of telephone, telegraph, and power 
line poles. The request for a new 
project in the field amounts to an 
extension of the previously complet- 
ed work in order to spread the avail- 
able supply of wood poles by use of 
additional suitable species. 

The government has indicated in 
its request for the project that there 
is a great need for speed in com- 
pleting these specifications. There- 
fore. the American Standards Asso- 
ciation has already called together 
an emergency committee which will 
be headed by Dr. Colley. A meeting 
of this committee is scheduled to be 
held at an early date. 


Standard ratings, the booklet will 
stale: 

“Due to the war emergency, the 
War Production Board requested the 
American Standards Association to 
develop revised pressure-tem perature 
ratings to develop the full strength 
inherent in steel flanges and flanged 
fittings while preserving the freedom 
of use of the various types. Such a 
measure had been before the ASA 
because of the improved methods of 
flange design which have become 
available in recent years. 


Probing Calculations and 
Experience Determine Ratings 


“The review of allowable pressure- 
temperature ralings involves very: ex- 
tensive engineering calculations ot a 
time-consuming nature. In order to 
meet the desires of the War Produc- 
tion Board, a partial revision of the 
ratings, arrived at by probing calcu- 
lations, tempered by the experience 
of designers and users, was decided 
upon. The present War Emergency 
Standard B16e5-1943, Pressure-Tem- 
perature Ratings for Steel Pipe 
Flanges, Flanged Fittings and Valves 
is the result of this work.” 

The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, the Heating, Piping 
and Air Conditioning Contractors Na- 
tional Association, and the Manufac- 
turers Standardization Society of the 
Valve and Fittings Industry are the 
sponsors for the peacetime work to 
which the War Standard is in the 
nature of a wartime supplement. 
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Standardization — 


An Outstanding Contribution 
to Engineering Management 


TANDARDIZATION is so essen- 

tial and fundamental a feature 

of modern industry that it right- 
ly commands a place in the primary 
studies of engineering management. 


1. Plant 


The necessity for standardized 
equipment in the establishment of a 
factory is too obvious to require 
much discussion. While there may 
not be much latitude in the selection 
of complete units, such as special 
purpose machine tools, which nor- 
mally must be taken as designed by 
the manufacturer, there is consider- 
able scope for effective standardiza- 
tion in relation to the equipment in 
the designed features of the factory. 
It may be that with regard to any 
one type of equipment, such as small 
cranes or bucket elevators, or any 
one system, such as color identifica- 
tion of pipe lines, there is real neces- 
sity for different designs or sched- 
ules to suit the particular function 
of each section of the factory. Such 
needs must be balanced, against the 
great advantages of having standard 
practice throughout. The cost of 
spares for replacement, and of the 
buildings and personnel to house and 
deal with stores and parts, is one 
of those items which can eat into 
profits if not carefully watched, and 
the savings that can be effected in 
this direction are so substantial that 
considerable study in the design and 
selection of equipment is justified. 

A further economy resulting from 
intelligent standardization of equip- 
ment is the saving of time in shut- 
ting down of plant for repairs or 
replacements. A simple example 
will illustrate this. 

In a cement works in which the 
writer was once engaged there were 
vast Jengths of screw conveyors. The 
abrasive action of raw meal, clinker. 
or cement on such conveyors and 
their bearings was extraordinarily 
high. It was not uncommon to find 
the 2%4-inch shafting worn down in 
the bearings to 34-inch diameter. Re- 
placements were therefore frequent 
and as the works operated 24 hours 
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a day, the replacement of a length 
of conveyor and its bearings meant 
the shutting down of the whole of 
that section of the mill, with conse- 
quent loss of production. A system 
of complete standardization of these 
lengths of conveyor had been estab- 
lished, as also the system of re- 
placement. Rarely was the mill 
stopped specifically for such a task, 
but rather the essential stoppages 
from time to time, as, for instance, 
for work on the main engines or the 
kilns or rolling mills were utilized 
to the utmost. Before any such stop- 
page, gangs of men were located he- 
side conveyors in different parts of 
the mill, each with standard lengths 
of conveyor shafting ready to hand, 
complete with blades and bearings. 
Before the wheels had come to a stop 
the spanners were at work slacken- 
ing the few bolts remaining in posi- 
tion, the worn lengths were pulled 
out, the new ones placed in position, 
coupling and holding down _ bolts 
screwed down, and in a matter liter- 
ally of minutes the new gear was 
ready to start its work. That, I sub- 
mit, is sound use of standardized 
equipment and procedure by engin- 
eering management. 


2. Supplies 


The problem of supplies repre- 
sents a large proportion of the prob- 
lem of manufacture. It originates 
with the designer, who must select 
the materials suitable for his pur- 
pose and base his design upon their 
characteristics. Supplies must be 
available in the desired quality, in 
ample quantity, at all times, and 
with quick delivery. Unless these 
conditions are met, preduction will 
be impaired; when they are met it 
is almost equivalent to saying that 
standardized materials are being 
used—materials that are standard- 
ized either by national agreement or 
by trade practice. 


The designer should, therefore, ay.¥ 
range to utilize, in his designs, stand.P 
ard materials in all cases unless he} 
can show conclusively that a special) 
material is absolutely essential for! 
his purpose. The standard materiak} 
will simplify the task of manage | 


ment all along the tine of produc. 
tion. The designer is familiar with 
its properties and knows what may 
be expected of it both under the 
cutting tool and when in operation 
on its job. The supply officer wil 


ee: 
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find it normally easy to secure ir 
sufficient quantities without delay, 
The successive officers and operative 
through the various processes of 
manufacture know from experience 
its pecularities and how to handle it 
And on the question of costs it is 
always cheaper than a special ma 
terial. 
deny that there are many occasions 
when special needs must be catere( 
to. 
many engineers so fancy the role o! 
individualist that they not only de. 


cline too often to adhere to stand 
ards, but they multiply their owf 


specifications to a degree which i 
quite unwarranted. The result of this 
unsound management is an over-fre 
quency of headaches and difficulties 
with consequent loss of efficiency. 


3. Production 


This, of course, is where the really 
big field for standardization is found 
It is difficult to conceive of efficient 
management of mass production fac: 
tories without the highest possible 
degree of standardization of mater 
ials, parts. and methods. In an at: 
dress last November to a Joint Meet 
ing of the Institute of Radio Eng 
neers and the Radio Manufacturer 
Association, New York, Mr. J. L 
Cornell said: 

“Every progressive industrial plant i 


carrying on standardization of its product 
and processes, and its competitive succes 
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No standards advocate willf 


It is equally true, however, thaif 
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ds largely upon the cleverness and 
hness with which it has_ studied 
ems. Sound plant standards are 
1 to mass production.” 
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When such standarization exists 
there is scope for many of the mod- 
em aids to efficiency, such as time 
study and payment by results, line 
assembly, and statistical quality con- 
trol. Special mention may be made 
of the last of these which is not so 
widely known as the others. Statis- 
tical quality control enables manage- 
ment to discern trends which may 
lead to excessive rejections, before 
the loss occasioned by such rejec- 
tions occurs. It is, therefore, a means 
) of saving material and manpower, 
factors of considerable importance 
to management. The technique can 
rarely, if ever. be applied effectively 


larly, the element of doubt attaching 
to an unfamiliar specification is 
eliminated when a standard is the 
basis of the transaction and produc- 
tion has been designed to meet the 
requirements of that standard. 


5. Staff and Labor 


One of the most important and 
and most difficult of the responsi- 
bilities of management relates to la- 
bor. An essential feature of low 
overhead is the maintenance of a 
staff of skilled operatives and their 
continuous employment on profit- 
making tasks. In industries engaged 
on the production of goods subject 
to a fluctuating or fickle market 
there is an element of instability 
which makes the maintenance of an 





How standards for plant equipment, manufacturing sup- 
plies, products, and processes, result in more efficient 
management and more economical production 
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to custom built jobs, but is most use- 
ful as applied to repetitive opera- 
tions. It is essentially, therefore, an 
ally of standardized production. Nat- 
urally it has found wide application 
in relation to munitions and has been 
extensively adopted throughout the 
Empire and the United States, 
through almost uniform standards, 
as a valuable aid to the allied war 
effort. 

In relation to production, stand- 
ards are also of assistance in the 
matter of subcontracting for the sup- 
ply of unit parts. If stock lines of 
standard quality and dimensions be 
used for bearings, couplings, gears, 
and even less commonplace compo- 
nents, such as motors, it may be ex- 
pected that there will be not only 
lower costs and speedier deliveries 
but also less detailed inspection and 
greater assurance of satisfaction. 

This may appear to be a stressing 
of the obvious, but it is nevertheless 
illustrative of the influence of stand- 
ardization on* management, and the 
fact that it is trite merely emphasizes 
how fundamental standardization has 
become in modern production me- 


thods. 
4. Sale 


Standardization assists the seller 
as much as the buyer and the advan- 
tages which have been quoted as ap- 
plying to a purchase transaction 
have equal significance from the ven- 
dor’s viewpoint. In tendering, particu- 
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even flow of production by accumu- 
lating stock during slack sales peri- 
ods a definite risk. When, however, 
demand has been stabilized by a rea- 
sonable measure of standardization 
this risk is minimized and the labor 
problem has been greatly relieved. 


6. Standards in a Defense 


Service 


An interesting tribute to the essen- 
tiality of standardization in engi- 
neering management in a service de- 
partment is given by Rear Admiral 
Cochrane, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, U. S. Navy, in a journal just 
to hand from America.t’ He says— 


“But to return to the broader aspects of 
the problem of standardization, it is, as I 
have already indicated, indeed a case of 
carrying coals to Newcastle to urge the 
importance of standards on naval person- 
nel during the period of immediate prep- 
aration for, and actual conduct of, hostili- 
ties. If any of us had lacked a complete 
appreciation of the true importance of 
standards, the lessons of our war experi- 
ence would have corrected the deficiency 
most convincingly. 

“Perhaps more forcibly than any other 
single development of the war, the im- 
portance of standards has been brought 
home to us in connection with the prob- 
lem of keeping our ships in every quarter 
of the globe adequately supplied with 
what the navy originally—and to my way 
of thinking, unfortunately—elected to call 
“spare parts,” and which we are now re- 
ferring to as “repair parts.” Here again ex- 
act dimensional standards and_ quality 
standards are absolutely indispensable. I 
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speak with great feeling on this point be- 
cause today my Bureau is faced with the 
almost overwhelming task of supplying re- 
pair parts for the nearly 100,000,000 shaft 
horsepower of steam, Diesel, and gasoline 
engines which are propelling the ships of 
the United States Navy all over the world 
today—not to mention parts for thousands 
of other items of equipment. This repre- 
sents the most complex procurement prob- 
lem with which we have yet been con- 
fronted. It requires standardization of ma- 
terials of requisite quality, standardization 
of manufacture to exact tolerances, stand- 
ards of marking, standards of packing to 
assure that the materials will remain in 
suitable condition for use despite storage 
for months on end under the trying con- 
ditions of the tropics, standards of store- 
keeping, issue, installation and operation, 
standards of acceptability, wear and tear, 
and return for salvage of used parts, 
standard methods for reporting usages and 
expenditures and for translating these re- 
ports into further procurement adequate 
to maintain the necessary flow of replace- 
ments. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being expended on this effort and I 
am happy to be able to say that so far at 
least we have been able to meet the needs 
of our ships so that they have not been 
forced to drop out of the battle line for 
any lack of repair parts. We have, how- 
ever, in this respect been running on a 
slender thread of security, and the success 
of the effort to date could not possibly 
have been achieved without standardiza- 
tion, spelled with a capital S.” 


7. Standards for Management 


This brief survey of the signifi- 
cance of standardization in relation 
to various phases of engineering 
management is merely a reminder of 
conditions well known to you. It 
may be of interest now if I touch 
on another aspect of the subject. 
namely standards relating directly 
to management. These are a more 
recent development and are creat- 
ing a considerable amount of in- 
terest. 

In 1943 the British Standards In- 
stitution announced a program of 
standardization in relation to Fac- 
tory Office Systems, covering the fol- 
lowing items: 

Factory production and control meth- 
ods 

Costing systems 

Industrial purchasing 

Storekeeping 

Receiving 

Dispatching 

Invoicing 

Pay roll methods 
Office practice and organization. 


Some of these may be challenged 
as not coming within the scope of 
engineering; but if engineering man- 
agement be interpreted as the man- 
agement of a complete engineering 
factory, then they may reasonably be 
regarded as an aid to such manage- 
ment. A prospectus of these publi- 
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Economies from Standards 
Urged by Railroad Committee 


Recommending that 4 standard 
series of fittings be developed) for 
each size of copper tube recognized 
as shindard in the AAR Manual, the 
committee points to the economy to 
the railroads of such standardization, 

A fairly complete survey of braz- 
ine fittings for locomotives made by 
one railroad, for example, shows the 
following fittings for use on Ih sizes 
of copper tubing: 47 brazing connee- 
lion Il female pipe thread 
studs; 18 male pipe thread studs; 


studs: 


© female pipe thread tail pieces; 14 
male pipe thread tail pieces; 24 
flanges. This shows an average of 
3.3 brazing sleeves for each size of 
copper tube, For one. size of tubes 
there are five sizes of brazing sleeves 
with oa number of 


coupling nuts and accessory fittings. 


corresponding 


In some cases the same coupling nut 
accommodates several sizes of brazing 
sleeves and pipe threaded tail pieces, 

lo provide one standard piece of 
each size and each description of 
these fittings would require 98 items 
as against 150 items shown, the com- 
mittee reports. Material savings in 
special tools and increased quantity 
production are possible by standardi- 
zation of these fittings, the report 
declares. Since there are no recog- 
nized standards covering these fit- 
lings, locomotive and specialty manu- 
facturers are compelled to develop 
special fittings for their equipment. 

Because of this lack of standardi- 
zation, the railroad must stock a 
wide variety of these parts for re- 
placement purposes. Furthermore, 


the quantity purchased or made of 


any one size is smaller, and there- 
more expensive than if 
standard size were provided for each 


fore one 
size of copper tube, 

The committee’s report recognizes 
the expense and difliculty of estab- 
lishing a standard of this kind due 
to the large number of 
but with due consideration 

difheulties it 
standard 


parts now 
in use, 
recommends 
fittings 


lo these 
that a 
should be designed for each size of 


series of 


copper tube recognized as standard 
in AAR Division VI list 14-3) and 
Division V Manual. The committee 
recommends that the 
insist on the use of these standards 


also railroads 
on new specialties purchased in the 
future. 

The recommendations are being 
referred to the Mechanical Section 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

The committee 
that recognized commercial specifi 


also recommends 
cations for materials, such as those 
set up by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, should be 
rather than setting up other specifica 
lions differing only in minor details. 


used 


Simplified Practice Recommendations 


to be Studied 


As a such 
simplification as has been beneficial 
during the war period, the Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendations of 
the National Standards 
are sugvested by the committee. Be- 


means of continuing 


“ 
Bureau of 


fore these simplified lists are ae- 
cepted, however, the committee 
recommends that they be thoroughly 
studied and used. One of the prin- 
cipal for the varieties of 
sizes and designs is the lack of read- 
ily available information in engineer- 
ing ollices, the committee believes, 


reasons 


and it’ therefore recommends that 
every possible effort be made to 
bring about the use of the AAR 


Standard list as well as those stand- 
ards shown in the manuals of other 
lists and manuals. 





Standardization is so essen- 
tial and fundamental a feature 
that it 


rightly commands a_ place in 


of modern industry 
the primary studies of engineer- 
ing management. 

—W. R. Hebblewhite, Chief 


Executive Officer, Standards 
Association of Australia. 














ASA Members Invited to Suggest New 
Name for Company Member Forum 


A special committee which is study- 
ing the possibility of again organiz- 
ing an ASA Company Member Forum 
made progress in crystallizing its rec- 
ommendations at its second meeting 
September 7. The Forum was the 
medium through which standards en- 
gineers of Company Members met 
before the war for informal discus- 
sions of their company standardiza- 
tions problems. 

Discussions at the September 7 
meeting of the special committee in- 
dicated that a re-interpretation of the 
purposes of the Forum might be de- 
sirable, to give the new organization 
a more active role in connection with 
standards needed by ASA Company 
Members. It was suggested that this 
eroup could be especially valuable to 


the Standards Council and the various 
correlating committees, as well as to 
the member companies, in determin- 
ing the need for proposed new stand- 
ards of special interest to Company 
Members, and in helping to evaluate 
the urgency of such projects, 

With this suggestion in mind, it 
was tentatively that the 
name “Company Member Forum” be 
“Standards Evaluation 


proposed 


changed to 
Committee.” 
Members of the American Stand- 
ards Association are invited to send 
suggestions for a new name for the 
Forum to Willis S. MacLeod, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Com- 
pany Member Forum, care of the 
American Standards Association. All 
comments will be welcomed. 


lowa University Announces Course 
In Statistical Quality Control 


N intensive ten day course in 

Quality Control by Statistical 

Methods is announced — by 
Dean F. M. Dawson of the College 
of Engineering and Chairman of its 
Committee on Quality Control, and 
by Dean Earl J. McGrath of the 
College of Liberal Arts at the State 
University of Lowa. The course will 
he given November 6-16 inclusive at 
lowa City, Lowa. 

These statistical methods of qual- 
ity control are presented in the 
American War Standards on Quality 
Control (Z1.1-1941; Z1.2-1941; and 
Z1.3-1942) developed through the 
war procedure of the American 
Standards Association with the co- 
operation of some of the nation’s 
leading industries, the Army, Navy, 
and other governmental 
Those methods have shown startling 
results, Dean Dawson announces, in: 


agencies. 


Il. Aiding in the conversion from  pro- 
duction of one type of product. to 
another, 

2. Improving 
terials. 

3. Economies 
terials. 

tL, Improving 

5. Decreasing 

6. Decreasing 

7. Improving 
tions, 


quality of purchased ma- 


n use of labor and ma- 


quality of final product. 
rejections, 
inspection costs, 


producer - consumer _ rela- 


The University of Towa has co- 
operated with the War Production 
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Board and the United States Oflice of 
Kducation in giving its courses in 
Quality Control by Statistical Meth- 
ods. More than 70. representatives 
of industry from & states and oflicers 
and employees of the Armed Forces 
attended the first course at the Uni- 
versity last October. More than 70 
representatives of industry from = 15 
states and oflicers and employees of 
the Armed Forces from New York 
to Oregon and from) Minnesota to 
Texas attended the second course at 
the University in May. 

A feature of the proposed course 
in November is a follow-up pro- 
gram in which two 2-day clinics 
will be held with the industrial rep- 
sentatives to discuss common  prob- 
lems and to obtain additional infor- 
mation. 

Trainees of previous courses held 
at lowa have used their training in 
the following industries: aircraft, 
candy, electrical. glass, instrument 
making. mail order, office work, op- 
tical, paint, small arms, surgical 
dressings, textile, tractor, and others. 
They have used the principle in a 
variety of plants, from those having 
more than 5000 employees produc: 
ing several thousand items per day 
to plants having 6 or 7 employees 
producing less than 40 items per 
day. 


New 


uses are being discovered 


constantly for the principle of stay. 






tical quality control and additiony§ . 
concerns are making use of it as mor Ame 
individuals are trained. It has proyey Lab 
to be particularly desirable when ap her, 
plied to new lines of production and Hou 


where it is necessary to utilize iney, 
perienced labor. 

Two of the basic principles unde. 
lying the theory of quality control hyp 
statistical methods are variation anj 
measurement, explains Dean Dawson 
It is recognized that no two things 


are made or manufactured to kf 
exactly the same. The difference 
hetween any two articles may )b 


small but they do exist: and jt ip 
immaterial in the course as to the we 
finement of the differences. | [t ih 
also recognized that) the variatiof 
can be measured in some way, This 
measurement nol 
mean length or width, [t may meq 
such things as the number of stitche 
per inch of seam, the number of pi 
holes in a paint job, the numbe 
of defects per square inch of cloth, 
the tension of a spring, the life of af 
bulb, the pull on a rope or cor 
without breaking, the percentage ¢ 
errors on a production — line, o 
the number of pieces produced pe 


does necessarily 








unit of time. 

One of the fundamental principle 
of quality control by — statisticd 
methods is to undertake to build 
quality into the product by keeping 
the various steps in the process wilh: 
in control. Quality can not be inf 
spected into the final product. 

The University of lowa course i 
designed for executives and person 
in an advisory position where the 
knowledge gained can be applied 
immediately, — particularly — qualityf 
control supervisors, managers, inf 
dustrial engineers, production engi 
neers, designing engineers specifying 
manuacturing — limits, 
charge of specifications for materials 
and persons responsible for incom 
ing materials, 

Anyone interested should write i 
rectly to either Professor Earle L 
Waterman, College of Engineering, 
or to Professor Lloyd A. Knowler. 
Department of Mathematics, Stale 
University of Lowa, Lowa City, Lowa. 





persons — Il 





Millar Receives 


IES Gold Medal 
Preston S, Millar, president of the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, Ine 
New York, has been awarded the 
IES Gold Medal by the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the highest hor 
or in the field of lighting. 
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Mr. Millar is representative of the 
{merican Council of Commercial 
Laboratories, ASA Associate Mem- 
ber. on the Sectional Committee on 
Household Electric Ranges. C71. 
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Hayes, ASA Engineer, 
Chairman of New York 
Safety Group 


D. F. Hayes, safety engineer on 
the staff of the American Standards 
Association, has been named chair- 
man of the American Society of Safe- 
ty Engineers. Metropolitan Chapter. 
a section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, for the coming year. As staff en- 
eineer for the past two years, Mr. 









f stitch). Hayes has been working on standards 
r of ping for safety in the industrial use of 
number X-rays, safety clothing, and on some 


mechanical standards. He was recent- 
ly assigned the secretaryship of the 
Board of Examination of the ASA. 
The Engineering Committee of the 
ASSE is the medium through which 
local ASSE chapters participate in 
the development of engineering data 
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rinciplef? and the formation of material of 

tistical? both local and national interest. 
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be inf | Error in Tolerance 

. iu tt 

ue t | On "Value" of Color 

ey A typographical error in the 

ere the ee ; ; 
article “Can Industrial Color 

applied ee ee . 

quality Finishes Be Effectively Stan- 

rs, Ing dardized?” by D. L. Hadley 

n engiy and C. B. Ryder, published in 

cif'ying the July issue of INpUSTRIAL 

US Il ; : : 

; STANDARDIZATION incorrectly 
terials . 7 
‘neal listed the tolerance on the 

value of the standard grays 
rite di: proposed in the article as “plus 
rle L or minus 0,5” instead of “plus 
eering, ee 0.05.” 
ool or minus 0.05, n 
State The paragraph on “Toler- 
Towa. ances,” page 154, should there- 
fore read as follows: 
Matching of standard grays. 
as above, should be limited as 
of the closely as practical to the fol- 
; Ine. lowing: 
d the Hue, plus or minus 1.0 
nating Value, plus or minus 0.05 
t hon: Chroma, plus or minus 0.5 
ATIONE September, 1945 








Standards Association of Holland 
Starts Work for Postwar Production 


The American Standards Associa- 
tion welcomes rectntly renewed cor- 
respondence with national standards 
associations in European countries, 
cut off for many years by German 
occupation. A letter from the Hoof- 
dcommissie voor de Normalisatie in 
Nederland (the national standards 
association in Holland) stresses the 
importance of international agree- 
ments on screws, screw threads, and 
screw thread tolerances. 

During the war, the HCNN states, 
committees have been preparing new 
editions of its standard specifications 
for screws (bolts and nuts), screw 
threads (metric and Whitworth) and 
preliminary specifications for screw- 
thread tolerances. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
obtain international agreement on 
these subjects as soon as_ possible 


as a preliminary to restarting manu- 
facturing and re-establishing indus- 
try in general now that the war in 
Kurope is over, the association de- 
clares. As a step toward such agree- 
ment, it requests that any new stand- 
ard specifications on screw threads, 
screws, and screw thread tolerances 
be mailed to Holland for study as 
soon as possible. 

in reply the American Standards 
Association has sent copies of the 
recently prepared American War 
Standards on screw threads as well 
as announcements of the British- 
Canadian-United States meeting to 
he held in Canada in September. The 
ASA also has offered to do every- 
thing possible to replace the Ameri- 
can Standards and other data lost by 
the association due to the war. All 
the association’s archives were Jost. 


Of New National Safety Council Booklet 


The need for aggressive safety 
planning for the reconversion period 
is apparent to all who fear an in- 
crease in the industrial accident toll 
such as occurred during the conver- 
sion period of 1941-42. 

To help in maintaining the high 
level of industrial safety reached 
during the war, the National Safety 
Council has issued a report, /ndus- 
trial Safety Tomorrow, analyzing the 
problem and outlining the elements 
of an industrial safety program. The 
pamphlet reflects the findings and 
recommendations of 38 national or- 
ganizations sponsoring the program. 
of which the American Standards 
Association is one. 

Accident prevention in American 
industries has reached a new high 
since Pearl Harbor, the National 
Safetv Council reports. Under the 
patriotic ‘urge to “save manpower 
for warpower,” employers have in- 
tensified their efforts; labor has 
done its part, government agencies, 
insurance companies, and many other 
organizations have given encourage- 
ment and technical assistance. As a 
result, fewer workers were killed in 
occupational accidents in 194i than 
in 1941, the last pre-war year, de- 
spite increased employment and all 
the handicaps incident to a war 
economy. 


Nevertheless, occupational  acci- 
dents in 1944 took 17,500 lives, 
caused 1.800.000 non-fatal injuries, 
and cost $2,300,000,000. 

The postwar era will present new 
situations, new problems, and new 
opportunities in accident prevention. 
Whether the ground already gained 
will be lost or whether the gains will 
be consolidated and extended will 
depend largely on the forethought 
and advance planning of the indi- 
vidual plant or company and of the 
many cooperating agencies. 

One of the means recommended for 
continuing and extending these war 
gains in safety is compliance with 
building codes and other legal stand- 
ards and with the safety codes de- 
veloped under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association. 

This pamphlet was prepared as 
an aid to industrial executives and 
safety directors, public officials, and 
insurance and other organizations in 
planning effective measures to hold 
down the human and economic costs 
of industrial accidents. 

Copies of [Industrial Safety Tomor- 
row can be obtained from C, R. Cox, 
Committee Post-War 
Preparation for Industrial Safety, 
National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Russian Building Standards Include 
Data On Wide Variety of Problems 


Special standards to meet problems of excessive cold 
and to guard against earthquake damage are among 80) 


building standards developed in USSR 


PREVI USSK has developed more 
than GOO standards for use in 
building and in the manufacture 


of building materials, ?, Delits-Gei 


man reports in a recent issue of 
Building, Sondon, bagland, — OF 
these approximately ADO are basic 


standards, Jn addition, the industry 


uses more than LOOO standards cov 
ering bolts, nails and serews, 
winches, cranes, and othes building 


equipment, as well as standards for 
and rails, 


standards in 


Miolor 
building 


ventilators 
tussian 
standards, COVEeTING 


elude veneral 


units of measurement and classifies 
lion, terminology, nomenclature, con 
letters. In ad 
standards brick, 


and metal structures, 


ventional sivis, and 
100 


wood 


dition Covel 
conerele 
foundations in 


buildings : 


soil conditions, and 


industrial and domestic 
and standards for the design of in 
and) ware 


installations. 


dustrial, transportation 


louse ana 
Standards 
planning dwelling lotses, hospitals 
schools, kindergartens, nurseries, and 


Other domestic and publie buildings 


buildings 


for tse in desipning and 


ae als ap tie lided 

Special Standards for Areas Where 
Soil Is Always Frozen 

standards for 

always frozen 


Special 
areas where the soil is 
districts subject to earth 
problems of particular im 


building 
and for 
quakes 
portance in the Soviet Union, have 
heen developed by institutes of the 
\eademy of Sciences especially as 
signed to these progects. One series 
of standards concerns heating, water 
Standards fou 
bomb 


supply, and drainage, 
the 
shelters for fire protection have been 


a result of the war ex 


construction of and pas 
developed i 
periences, 
Approximately 200) standards fon 
building materials and raw materials 
are accepled by the industry, Burld 
ing reports, Standard measurements 
and quality requirements have been 
introduced for bricks, lime, portland 
cement, tiles, rooting felt, rubberoid 


Hlass, timber, rolled metal goods, 
and a number of new materials. 
In recent) years, the USSR has 


made widespread use of industrial 
waste materials, Standards have been 
developed for new kinds of slag 
cement, bauxite, early-hardening ce- 
ment, and conerete blocks in which 
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the basie clement is slap from boiler 
and blast Anothes 
of standards includes the 

materials for heat insulation 
and for walls in the lighter types of 
houses and subsidiary buildings. 
There are also standard methods of 
physical and chemical testing to in 
sure the correct quality standards of 
the material: stan 
ard chemieal test 
other binding materials, methods of 
testing and durability of paints, a 
photoelectric method olf lestine the 
varnishes, and 


furnaces, series 
Oran 


Por instance, 


for cements and 


polished surbace ol 
aiatny other: have heen developed. 


Road Building Program Stimulated 
Standards 


Widespread development of road 
building has stimulated the develop 
ment of standards for raw materials 
and =  semiemanufactured materials 
from: sane, rubble, up to 
curbstones, woodblock and artificial 
stones for road edges, bitty stand 
ards for hand tools led to mass pro 
duction with a resultant lowering in 


cost of SO to E50 pereent, the article 


vravel, 


declares. 

The introduction of the standard 
brick in 1927 was the first: import 
ant building standard from the point 
of view of economy. The new. size. 
Ib0 by 120 by 55 mm allowed the 
brick to dry and to bake more quick 
ly, reduced the number of rejections, 
oulpul, cut facili- 
tated speedier construction, andre 
duced the weight of walls, according 
to the report in Building. Although 
the walls were lighter, their cross 
section was still sullcient to answer 
static and thermo-technical require 
ments, the article declares. The 
standard brick saved hundreds of 
millions of roubles and tens of mil 
lions of manhours during operation 
of the three Five-Year Plans. The 
manufacture of parts for large build- 
ings conforming to new, improved, 
obligatory standards reduced 
the average construction time from 
two to three years to a few months. 

An effective standard which was 
adopted for use in designing indus- 


increased COSI, 


state 


Wis known as the 


Grid,” in’ other 


trial buildings 
“Standard Column 


words, a standard distance between p 


columns supporting the framework 
The standard grid’ stimulated the de. 


sien of standard traveling Cranes 


for industrial building whieh could? 


he turned out by series production 
instead of the old. expensive method 
of building cach crane separately ge. 
cording to the requirements of the 


shop. 


Adoption of Metric System 
First Step 


‘The first step toward standard. 
zation in building was the change. 
over to the metric system in Septem: 
ber, 1OVG, the article states. This was 
especially important in the building 
trade in view of the fact that, as in 
other branches of the national econ. 
omy, several systems of weights and 
measures were in vozue, which made 
the standardization of buildings and 
their components difheult. 

The only document) on building 
standards existing before LOTS) was 
the Building Code, adopted in 18609, 
and articles of the building statutes 
which vave brief regulations for 
the design of a few ly pes of domes 


tic and industrial buildings. There§ 


were also scanty instructions issued 
by the Ministry of Railways on the 
planning of bridges and other civil 
engineering works. 


Research on Building Standards 
Made Rapid Progress 


The change-over to the metric sys 
the reconstruction — of all 
branches of the national economy, 
and the mass production of new 
weights and measures was completed 
by 1928. From that time on, re 
search on standards for buildings 
and building materials 
rapidly under the direction of the 
All-Union Committee of Standards 
As a result, the new USSR system of 
building standards for all branches 
of the industry has given consider 
able impetus to Russian technical and 
economic development, Building says 
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DITORIAL comment in Aur 

Transport against the use of 

standardization on the ground 
that it would tend to discourage new 
ideas and new devices brought a flood 
of protests recently so effective that 
the editor is now convinced that stan- 
dardization for aviation has been 
“along solid lines.” No matter how 
energetic and comprehensive it may 
be, the activity for standardization 
will not be able to eateh up with the 
need for standards, he concludes 
from the evidence presented by his 


@ cold 


1g 800 





as the 
in other 
between p 


corres yondents. 
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“An airline committee with 

| the de hardworking, idea merchant Harry 5. 
CHUN ack of PCA (Pennsylvania Central 

hh couldp ye: ea er oaks: a . 
Airlines) as chairman, is evolving 
rdluction tentative specifications for cargo, 
Pr. commissary, and passenger-handling 
ely & equipment,” explains the editorial, 
Of the - | ‘ "Y erage i 
Spend a Litthe To Save a Lot,” in 
the June, LOLS issue of Air Trans- 
em port. “These will be submitted to 
William Litthewood’s  aireraft — re- 
quirements, committee and) Charles 
indard). | Foresch’s airport’ development com- 
change | mittee for consideration, modifica- 
Septem } tion (if necessary ) and subsequent 

his was adoption. 

tiling “When we first heard about this 
t, as in we shuddered a bit, suspecting that 


maybe the airlines would go too far 
and, by their worthy attempts to 
standardize, might) discourage new 
ideas and new devices. We find, how- 
ever, that the recommendations in- 
volve such things as the adjustable 
range of ramps to fit all models of 
aitfiners, the diameter of wheels for 
ramp equipment, and that hard rub- 


il econ. 
its and 
i made 
es and 


uilding 
18 was 
1 18069, 


is fore ber tires should be used. 

Lomes “We have had in our columns a 
There® lot of caution against over-standardi- 
issued zation and have received mail in pro- 
on the test on these comments totaling liter- 
r civil ally 100 times as much wordage as 


we used. This correspondence and 
our file on the subject mainly from 
KE. W. Norris of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce have led us 
that) standardiza- 


rds 


to the conclusion 


Cc Sys : ’ er 
all lion for aviation has been along 
“B solid lines and that no matter how 
omy, ; 
“Ff energetic and comprehensive, that ac- 
newe |... ; , 
tivity will not catch up with the 
sleted Gg 
. need for it. 
dail The Pack committee’s delibera- 
i ' : : 
essed tions thus far have included consid- 
f the eration of in excess of 40 items rang- 
ards (2g from covered passenger-loading 
m off Stairs to fork lift trucks. 
nches “Safety features are being con- 
sider F sidered both for employees and the 
Jandf public and include such items as 
says F deadman controls to keep ramp 
TINE Sepremper, 1945 





Standards No Brake to Progress, 
Says Aeronautic’s Paper Editor 


equipment from denting and putting 
aircraft out of commission. If prop- 
erly designed and constructed for 
safely, utility, and appearance, the 
first cost of such equipment may 
sometimes seem unduly high to some 
airline executives and the CAB. The 
Airline Finance report” of 
three New York banks and an in- 
surance Company assumes an aver- 
age life of nonflying airplane equip- 
ment of 1625 years. We suggest that 
‘spending money to save it” is of 
greater importance than first-cost 
economy with regard to such equip- 


ment.” 

One of the columns that helped 
bring the controversy to a head ap- 
peared in the column “The Old Air 
Carrier’, Air Transport, January, 
1945. Presented as a dialog, the ar- 
gument compared standardization of 
airplane equipment to the standardi- 
zation of railroad equipment in’ an 
earlier day. 

It is reproduced helow: 


STANDARDS AGAIN 


“Some of the boys, including Bob Ayer 


and Johnny Groves, tell me you are a little 


too much of a zealot against standardiza 
tion and | was forced to admit that you 


probably got) your ideas from = me,” the 
OAC said. 
“Right,” we said, but added that it 


wasn't a case of concurring but sounding 
off a lot to ourselves before we had heard 
him and then using some of his 
illustrations. 

“I give you plenty more,” our 
said, “The American Standards 
tion and SAE committees on the subject 
can point with pride to the millions of 
dollars they've saved and what they claim 
is true. Those organizations are expert 
on the subject and | believe know how far 
to go and what items can be standardized 
without stifling an industry. On the other 
hand, their successes and their publicity 
could cause the inexpert to go too far. 
It’s natural to think how much easier their 
jobs would be if only machines, equipment 


sinee 


friend 
Associa- 


and supplies in which they are intimately 
involved could also be standardized. They 
might standardize themselves out of jobs. 
To get back to the railroad example, | 
understand that the Erie Railroad had 
broadgage and was forced to change to 
standard many years ago. If the U. S. 
railroads had broadgage now as they had in 
the Dutch East Indies and, | believe, now 
in Chile, think how much better off the 
railroads would be insofar as freight and 
comfort to the 
They could pack more people in a given 


club 


passengers is) concerned, 


train length, have grand pianos in 
cars and generally do a better job. Maybe 


Krie was right and the others wrong? Who 
knows? This is getting into the metaphys 
ical but | hope and pray that airlines do 
not carry standardization too far. Don't 
let anyone unsell you on this theme. 

“In the December you. mention, 
quoting me, how the railroads suffered 
by standardization and didn’t make much 
for many years until they had 


Issuc 


progress 


some lively competition; there are other 
reasons for railroad lethargy—I suspect 
standardization was a major one. It’s 


easier to agree on a standard than change 
it. I'd say let the French fly, with some- 
what higher wing loadings if they want to. 
Perhaps we would learn from them and 
would change ours based on French ex 
perience. But there should be maximum 
loadings and stalling speeds agreed to 
heyond which no should be allowed 
to go. Adding payload decreases ton-mile 
costs) geometrically. Five miles added to 
the stalling speed of some transports can 
make a ton more payload available. Ten 
miles, much more than two tons. Get what 
I mean?” 

We nodded that we got the point. Since 
the cigarette shortage, the OAC is not 
smoking ours any more but offering an ob 
scure brand of strong aroma. He’s still on 
our matches, however. We lit up for him. 
“Unsound airworthiness requirements 
should be guarded against and, I under- 
Chicago made progress on that 
score. But I hope they didn’t go too far 
in agreeing to too definite standards on too 
many things. It will stifle progress and 
initiative besides keeping costs up so that 
air transport will not be the factor it 
should be in raising the standards of liv 
ing in backward areas,” the OAC thumped 
the desk and added, “Why don’t you write 
an editorial on standardization?” We said 
look into it. 


stand, 


we'd 


BSI Vice-president Pays Visit to 
New Zealand's Standards Institute 


Sir Percy Ashley, vice-president of 
the British Standards _ Institution, 
visited the New Zealand Standards 
Institute at Wellington, New Zea- 
land. in May, in company with other 
members of a delegation on textiles. 
The delegation was entertained at the 
Parliament Buildings by Mr. Sulli- 


van, Minister of Industries and Com- 
merce, who is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the New Zealand 
Standards Institute. More than 100 
guests were present, including repre- 
sentatives of the Standards Institute's 
Council and committees, various 
Government departments, labor  or- 
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ganizations, and other industrial, 
trading, and professional interests. 

In welcoming Sir Percy Ashley 
and his colleagues, Mr. Sullivan paid 
tribute to the British Standards In- 
stitution. The soundness and impor- 
tance of its conception have been 
best evidenced by the growth of simi- 
lar organizations in almost every 
other country in the world, he said. 
The incalculable contribution that 
standardization had made to the de- 
velopment of trade and industry and 
to the advancement of the economy 
of all countries before the war has 
been far exceeded by what it has 
achieved in the vastly increased pro- 
duction during the war, he declared. 

Sir Percy Ashley replied by stat- 
ing that the British Standards Insti- 
tution will welcome any proposals 
for closer collaboration or more ef- 
fective coordination of its work with 
that of the New Zealand Stand- 
ards Institute. The BSI is resuming 


its work on the standardization of 
dairy requisites and equipment and 
at the request of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture is undertaking standardiza- 
tion of farm machinery generally. 
He requested the active collaboration 
of the New Zealand Institute. 

Many people have the curious idea 
that standardization means making 
everything the same—clothes and 
houses identical in appearance, and 
all variety eliminated—-Sir Percy 
said. The ignorance, prejudice, and 
misapprehension about standardiza- 
tion which had arisen in the begin- 
ning have been difficult to dispel 
because standardization is not spec- 
tacular, it is a long term activity, 
he explained. Results cannot be 
achieved over a short period. Every 
relevant factor and value have to 
be ascertained, correctly interpreted, 
and expressed, and therefore stand- 
ardization is generally a long, pain- 
staking, and thorough job. 





Canadian Committees Propose 
Limits for Radio Interference 


Committees of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code, Part IV, of the Canadian 
Standards Association are completing 
a series of new CSA tentative stand- 
ards dealing with tolerable limits of 
radio interference and methods of 
measurement. It is expected that the 
Canadian Provinces will soon con- 
sider Part IV of the Code for adop- 
tion. 

Nine tentative standards that will 
be helpful to Canadian manufactur- 
ers in designing and producing in- 
terference-free electrical apparatus 
will be published, the Canadian 
Standards Association reports. The 
standards are similar to those of 
other countries which now have or 
are planning legislation to prohibit 
interference. 


They are: 
C22.4 No. 100—Definitions and 


General Requirements will include a 
general Preface, Statement of Scope, 
Definitions, Legal Status of the Code, 
and List of Personnel. In addition 
there will be six appendices: A— 
Theory of Interference, B—Coupling, 
C—Psychological Factors, D—Prin- 
ciples Underlying the Suppression of 
Inductive Interference, E—List of 
British and Foreign Cooperating Or- 
ganizations, F—Bibliography — of 
Technical References. 
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C22.4 No. !01—Measurements of 
Radio Interference describes the meth- 
od of measuring both radiated and 
conducted radio interference in the 
frequency range up to 30,000 kilo- 
cycles. It describes the method of 
using a calibrated radio receiver as 
a measuring instrument in order that 
measurements may be made with the 
use of instruments which are readily 
available. 

C22.4 No. 102—Radio Interfer- 
ence from Street Railways sets a tol- 
erable limit of interference from new 
equipment during normal operation. 


C22.4 No. 103—Radio Interfer- 
ence from Power Lines defines toler- 
able limits of radio interference from 
power and distribution lines operat- 
ing on voltages between 750 volts 
and 70.000 volts. 

C22.4 No. 104—Radio Interfer- 
ence from Motor Vehicles applies to 
new vehicles and covers the fre- 


quency band from 200 kilocycles to 
30.000 kilocycles. 


ASTM Cement Standards 
in One Volume 
Nineteen ASTM standards’ on 


cement, including both specifications 
and tests, have been compiled in one 
volume by the American Society for 





Testing Materials. The volume js par 
ticularly significant since jt eives iy 
their latest form numerous tests thay 
have been established separately jp. 
stead of in the combined form pre. 
viously issued as C77. Tests fo, 
sampling, fineness, normal consig. 
ency, soundness, and tensile strength, A 
as well as time of setting, are noy| .. 
issued as individual tests. ig 
The specifications cover natural as 
masonry, and portland cements, alsy| 
air-entraining cement for pavements, 
Extensive methods of chemical an. _ . 
alysis are given in addition to other 3 
physical tests. AG: 
Copies of the 176-page publication, pasis 
heavy paper cover, can be obtained A6 
from the American Society for Test. Spon: 
ing Materials, 260 S. Broad Street,  t#¢ 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., at $1.50, with Appr 
reduced prices on larger quantities, 4 
Appr 
He 


Building Conference Plans Apo 


Basic Building Code 


Recently, the Building Officials jo 
Conference of America, Inc, adopted | <i 
a resolution to promulgate a basic of 
building code incorporating the best Spon 
code practices observed in this coun-  yfer} 
try. To carry out this resolution, a} Ra 
Basic Building Code Committee has} Spon 
been appointed under the general 
chairmanship of Albert H. Baun, 
Building Commissioner of the City| , 
of St. Louis, Missouri. The commit-} Am 
tee will be assisted by a group of}, 








Appr 




















consultants. ae 
Am 
Standardizing to 
Cut Costs “to 
i 
“One of the most positive Pr 
benefits of wartime economy = 
has been the tremendous impe- |} Port 
tus toward — standardization,” 
declares Modern Industry, May |} Sizes 
15. “Industries are getting to- 
gether to secure for peacetime || (yj; 
the economies and simplifica- || Man 
tion of product and method : 
standardization. They’ve found 
it pays. 
‘Alert management is realiz- 
ing that long size lines, over- 
extended color ranges, are not 
competitive aids, but handicaps Se 
resulting in unnecessary waste, Se 
large inventories, higher prices.” ‘ 
eG: 
Si 
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arately jn. 
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» ATE Now| For new American Standards now avail- 
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American Standards Available 


' natu 

ents, also| Standards Being Considered 
avements, by ASA for Approval 
mical ap. 


Basis for the Coordination of Dimensions 
of Building Materials and Equipment, 
' A62.1 

blication, Basis for the Coordination of Masonry, 
obtained A62.2 

for Test. Sponsors: American Institute of Archi- 
id Street, tects; Producers Council, Inc 


50, with Approval Requirements for Domestic Gas 


| to other 


uantities, Ranges, (Revision of Z21.1-1942) 
Approval Requirements for Gas Space 
Heaters (Revision of Z21.11-1942) 


Plans Approval Requirements for Gas Water 
d Heaters (Revision of Z21.10-1944) 
e 


Approval Requirements for Central Heat- 
, ing Gas Appliances (Revision of Z21.13- 
Officials 1943) 
. opted Listing Requirements for Low Water Cut- 
a basic off Devices, 221.36 
the best Sponsor: American Gas Association 
1S COUN: Method 


of Compiling Industrial Injury 


ution, a} Rates (Revision of Z16.1-1937) 
tte has} Sponsor: National Safety Council 
general 
Baum, 
he City} , 
commit:| American War Standards Available 
foup of For new American War Standards now 


available from ASA, see page 219. 


American War Standards Approved 
Since Our August Issue 


Picture and Sound Synchronization Marks 
for 35-Mm and 16-Mm Sound Motion 








- Picture Release Negatives and Other 

itive Preprint Material, Z52.53-1945 

omy Auditorium-Frame Mounting Projection 
Screens, Specification for, Z52.59-1945 

npe- Portable-Frame Mounting Folding Projec- 

* tion Screens, Specification for, Z52.58- 

“ 1945 

May || Sizes of Projection Screens, Z52.41-1945 

heat | War Standards Under Way 

imé || Cylindrical Fits, B4.1 


1¢a- Manual of Standard Drawing Practice, Z14 
hod Section A. Foreword 

Section C. General Drawing Practice 
und Subsection 1. Projection 
Subsection 2. Line Conventions 
' Subsection 3. Sections & Sectioning 
liz- Subsection 4. Scales 
Subsection 5. Lettering 


rer- : 2 5 ‘ 
Subsection 6. Thread Conventions and 

not Methods of Specifying 

Aps Section D. Drawing Forms 

oa : Subsection 1. Sizes 

; * Section G. Dimensioning and Placing 


, Tolerances on Drawings 
Section H. Finishes 
Section J. Symbols 
Section K. Abbreviations 
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American Standards 


Standards Being Considered (Continued) 

Pipe Threads (Revision of B2.1-1942) 

Sponsors: American Gas _ Association; 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers 


Standards Submitted to ASA 
for Approval 


Automatic Stations, (Revision of C37.2- 
1937) 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Committee 


Addenda to American Standard Approval 
Requirements for Domestic Gas Ranges, 
(Revision of Z21.1-1942) 

Addenda to American Standard Approval 
Requirements for Gas Space Heaters 
(Revision of Z21.11-1942) 

Addenda to American Standard Approval 
Requirements for Gas Water Heaters 
(Revision of Z21.10-1944) 

Approval Requirements for Central Heat- 
ing Gas Appliances (Revision of Z21.13- 
1943) 

Listing Requirements for Low Water Cut- 
off Devices, Z21.36 

Sponsor: American Gas Association 

Screw Threads for High-Strength Bolting 
(American War Standard BI,4-1942) 

Sponsors: American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers; Society of Automotive 
Engineers 


American War Standards 


Machine Tool Electrical Standards (Re- 


vision of C74-1942) 
Photography and Cinematography, Z52 
Motion Picture Cameras 

Distance Calibration of 16-Mm Motion 
Picture Camera Lenses, Z52.51 

Field of View of 16-Mm Motion Picture 
Camera View Finders Having Parallax 
Adjustment, Z52.49 

Mounting Dimensions for 16-Mm Cam- 
era and Recorder Film Magazines 
(400-Foot Gear-Driven Type), Z52.52 

Mounting Dimensions for 16-Mm Cam- 
era and Recorder Magazines (200- 
Foot Belt-Driven Type), Z52.66 

Mounting Dimensions for 16-Mm Cam- 
era and Recorder Magazines (400- 
Foot Belt-Driven Type), Z52.67 

Photographing Aperture of 16-Mm Sound 
Motion Picture Cameras, Z52.47 

Photographing Aperture of 16-Mm Silent 
Motion Picture Cameras, Z52.48 

Registration Distance and Mounting Di- 
mensions of 16-Mm Motion Picture 
Camera Lenses, 252.50 


Motion Picture Projection Equipment 

Class II Service Model 16-Mm Sound 
Motion Picture Projection Equipment, 
Specification for, Z52.13 

Projection Screens (Folding, for Port- 
able-Frame Mounting), Z52.58 

Projection Screens (Auditorium-Frame 
Mounting), Z52.59 

Projection Screens, Sizes of (Proposed 
Revision of Z52.41-1945) 


ASA Standards Activities -— - 


War Standards Under Way (Continued) 
Motion Picture Release Prints 
Leaders, Cues, and Trailers for 16-Mm 
Sound Motion Picture Release Prints 
Processed from Original 16-Mm Ma- 
terial, 252.31 
Picture and Sound Synchronization 
Marks for 35-Mm and 16-Mm Sound 
Motion Picture Release Negatives and 
Other Preprint Material, 252.53 
Printer Loss in 16-Mm Sound Motion 
Picture Prints, Method of Determin- 
ing, Z52.40 
Motion Picture Test Films 
Warble Test Film Used for Testing 16- 


Mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment, 
Specification for, Z52.32 


Photographic Filter 
Terminology and Nomenclature, Z52.61 


Still Cameras 
Exposure Markings for Between-the-Lens 
Shutters, 752.62 
Exposure Markings for 
Shutters, 2752.64 
Exposure Time of Focal Plane Shutters, 
Method of Determining, 252.65 
Performance Characteristics of Between- 
the-Lens Shutters, Method of Deter- 
mining, Z52.63 
Stull Printing Equipment 
Enlarger, Photographic, 
for, Z52.23 
Radio Noise, Methods of Measuring, C63 


Safety Code for the Industrial Use of X- 

Rays 

Electrical Protection, Part VI 

Methods and Materials of X-Ray Protec- 
tion, Part III 

Specific Applications for 400 Kv and 
Lower, Part IV 

Specific Applications of One and Two 
Millions, Part V 

Use and Storage of Radium in the Field 
of Industrial Radiography, Part II 


Screw Threads, Bl 
Buttress Threads 
High-Duty Studs in Light Alloys 
Instrument Threads 
Stub Acme Threads 
Unification of Screw Threads 


Focal Plane 


Specification 


Women’s Industrial Clothing 
Jackets for Outdoor Wear 
tener Closure), L17.6 
Jackets for Outdoor Wear (Fly-type But- 
ton Closure), L17.5 


Wood Poles, O05 


(Slide-fas- 





News About 
ASA Projects 


Automatic Stations, C37.2— 


A proposed revision of the standard ap- 
proved in 1937 has been submitted to the 
ASA for approval. The new standard, to 
be known as Automatic Station Control, 
Supervisory and Telemetering Equipments, 
has been referred to the Electrical Stand- 
ards Committee as sponsor and for recom- 
mendation to the Standards Council. 
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Approval Requirements for Gas- 


Burning Equipment, Z21— 


Sponsor: American Gas Association 
Requirements for the approval of gas 
ranges, gas space heaters, and gas water 
heaters to meet conditions under which 
they would operate at high altitudes are 
being suggested as additions to the Ameri- 
can Standards already in existence. Ad 
denda to the three American Standards 
gas ranges and gas space heaters approved 
in 1942 and gas water heaters in 1944 
have been submitted to the ASA by the 
American Gas Association. A proposed 
new American Standard covering Listing 
Requirements for Low Water Cut-off De- 
vices, the first time this type of appliance 
has been covered, and a proposed revision 
of the American Standard Approval Re- 
quirements for Central Heating Gas Ap- 
pliances, Z721.13-1943, have also been sub- 
mitted. The revision provides require- 
ments for operation of central-heating gas 
appliances at high altitudes in addition to 
new requirements for gas-fired humidifiers. 


Building Code Requirements for Fire 


Protection and Fire Resistance, 


A5I— 


Sponsors: Board of Fire Under 
Fire Protection Asso 


Bureau of Standards. 


National 
writers; National 
ciation; National 
Now. that hostilities have ceased, meet- 

ings of the sectional committee and sub- 

committees are being scheduled to push 

forward the work of this committee. A 

meeting of the sectional committee has 

been scheduled for October 26 in New 

York. It has been suggested that the sub- 

committees hold meetings during the week 

of October 22, in advance of the meeting 
of the sectional committee. 


Method of Compiling Industrial In- 
jury Rates, Z16.1— 


International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions; National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance; National Safety Council. 


Sponsors: 


\ proposed revision of the 1937 edition 
of the American Standard Method of Com- 
piling Industrial Injury Rates has been 
sent to the Standards Council. The pro- 
posed revision is intended to clarify the 
text of the standard to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation. It also recommends that anyone 
having questions concerning individual 
accidents refer them to the ASA so that 
an interpretations committee that is to be 
set up can rule on whether they shall be 
included. The previous edition had_pro- 
vided that in such cases the rulings of 
the Workmen’s Compensation authority 
having jurisdiction should be followed. 


Screw Threads, BI— 

\ series of meetings of the war sub- 
committees and of the general ASA War 
Committee on Screw Threads was held the 
week of August 27, preliminary to the 
international meetings in Canada which 
will begin September 24 and will last two 
weeks. Proposals for international stand- 
ards to be considered at the Canadian 
conferences were studied by the war com- 


mittees, 
In addition to the standards already un- 
der way, a proposal from the British 


Standards Institution on round threads for 
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sheet metal was presented to the general 
War Committee for study. This specifica- 
tion, the BSI explained, had been pre- 
pared “by the Ministry of Supply, for use 
by the fighting services in connection with 
metal containers, plastic fuses, ete.” 

High-Strength 


Screw Threads for 


Bolting, BI.4— 


American Society of Mechani- 


Sponsors: 
Society of Automotive 


cal Engineers; 

Engineers 

The first action toward turning an Amer 
ican War Standard into an American 
Standard was taken when the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and_ the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, sponsors 
for the ASA project on Screw Threads, 
submitted the American War Standard 
for Straight Screw Threads for High-Tem- 
perature Bolting, Bl.4-1942, to the ASA 
for approval. Title of the proposed new 
American Standard will be Screw Threads 
for High-Strength Bolting. The war stand- 
ard was prepared to meet the severe re- 
quirements demanded by increasing use of 
high pressures and temperatures in pipe 
lines and pressure vessels. 


Textile Safety Code, LI-1929— 


Sponsor: National Safety Council. 


The Textile Safety Code is being revised 
by a reorganized ASA sectional commit- 
tee. Since its approval in 1929, this code 
has been a guide to the textile industry 
in specifying guards for the most common 
machines used in this field. 

Preliminary revisions of the present code 
will soon be distributed to the committee 
and to all those interested in reducing 
hazards encountered in textile manufacture. 

A steering committee, which is preparing 
the preliminary draft, has recognized that 
since 1929, when the code was approved, 
new machines have been introduced and 
processes have been changed, for the pro- 
tection of which there are no provisions 
in the present code. Interested organiza- 
tions will be given an opportunity to con- 
sider the inclusion of exhaust systems for 
dust and fly, minimum industrial lighting 
values, minimum conditions of humidity, 
and certain specific guards not now in- 
cluded. 

W. B. Weaver, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, is acting as the chairman of the 
reorganized committee. Stewart J. Owen, 
Jr, of the National Bureau of Standards is 
secretary. The first meeting of the sec- 
tional committee may be held this fall. 


Wood Poles, O5— 


A new American War Standard project 
has been organized (see page 00), and the 
first meeting of the war committee was held 
September 13 and 14. Proposed standards 
for Ponderosa pine and_ related species, 
Western hemlock, Northern pines, West- 
ern larch, and inland fir poles were con- 
sidered at the meeting. 


1944-1945 ASTM 
Standards on Copper and 
Copper Alloys 


The latest edition of the special 
compilation of ASTM Standards on 
Copper and Copper Alloys gives the 
specifications as of December, 1944. 








The some 90 standards included are 
widely used and cover the followin, 
groups of materials: ‘ 






Wire and cable electrical conductors 

Non-ferrous metals (lead, nickel, ting 
copper, etc) 

Plate, sheet, and strip 

Wire, rods, bars, and shapes 

Pipe and tubing 

Alloys for sand castings 

Methods of test for copper and Coppe 
alloys (expansion, mercurous nitray 








Fl 
At 


resistivity, tension, rockwell hardnes mon 
etc) 
ards 
The book is made complete by th com 
inclusion of emergency specification® jncl 
and emergency alternate provision§ and 
applicable to copper and copper al 
loys. These have been widely use(ll 
during the war emergency. B Am 
Copies of this 444-page publica) o« 
tion can be obtained from the Ameri. 
can Society for Testing Material! No.« 
260 South Broad Street, Philadel Cop 


phia 2, Pa., paper cover at $2.75 eachE 





Hospital Association 
Standardizes 22 
Hypodermic Needles 


A standard simplified list of 2) 
hypodermic needles, reduced from 
the 50 to 100 needles formerly in 
use, has been approved and sent to 
the Co-ordinating Committee and the! 
Trustees for final approval, the 
American Hospital Association an: 
nounces. 

According to the AHA Committee 
on Purchasing, Simplification, and) 
Standardization, the 22 kinds and) 
sizes range to meet all needs. 

Work on the simplification of hos 
pital supplies and equipment is be 
ing carried on by a Committee of the 
Council on Administrative Practice 
in cooperation with manufacturers, 
the American Standards Association, 
the National Bureau. of Standards 
and similar agencies. Economies te 
sulting from this work, according to 
the AHA, have been the manufacture 
and stocking of fewer items, with 
consequent savings in transportation, 
time, and labor. 

“In order to make this standard 
simplified list of hypodermic needles 
effective,’ the Association _ states, 
“every hospital must co-operate by 
buying only needles approved for the 
list. Unless hospital administrators, 
purchasing agents, department heads, 
and staff physicians and_ surgeons 
limit their purchase and use of hypo 
dermic needles to the 22 types ap 
proved there will be no lasting re 
sults from the simplification and 
standardization efforts.” 
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4 FIVE STANDARDS FOR POWER CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
“<"l ND SAFETY STANDARDS AVAILABLE THIS MONTH 








LECTRICAL engineers and users of electrical of which covers the procedure for testing. Perform- 
and copp E equipment will find the new standards available ance requirements for linemen’s protective equipment 
‘¢ nitrat. from the American Standards Association this are given for the first time in five new American War 

hardnesf ynonth of special interest. Up-to-date American Stand- ees OP P; ; f lace 
ards for alternating-current power circuit breakers, a Sean. i eee Oe chemicals - 
ete by th completed this year following a four-year trial period, the purpose of the new Specifications for Chemical- 
cification§ include a definite standard which provides definitions Resistant Gloves, and protection of workers in general 
»rovisionf§ and ratings, as well as supplementary standards, one of the new Safety Color Code. 
‘opper al. 
Tel y used soos sina es 
- American Standards Association e ASA @ 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PUD icq] ‘ " 
1e Ameri 
Materials No. of ASA Sponsor's 
Philadel) Copies Number Number Title of Standard Price 
2.75 each ( €37.4-1945 Alternating-Current Power Circuit Breakers 
| €37.5-1945 Methods for Determining the Rms Value of Sinusoidal Current | 
° Wave and a Normal-Frequency Recovery Voltage | 
oo jaa 4 C37.6-1945 Schedule of Preferred Ratings for Power Circuit Breakers > 1.25 
) | (€37.7-1945 Operating Duty (Duty Cycle) for Standard and Reclosing Service | 
{| C37.8-1945 Rated Control Voltages | 
es €37.9-1945 Test Code for Power Circuit Breakers J 
st of 2 | J6.1-1945 Rubber Insulating Line Hose 5 
ed from | J6.2-1945 Rubber Insulator Hoods American War Standard Specifica- | 
nerly DE sse>- ) J6.3-1945 Leather Protector Gloves > tions for Linemen’s Rubber Pro- } 25 
| sent to | J6.4-1945 Rubber Insulating Blankets | tective Equipment 
and thel J6.5-1945 Linemen’s Rubber Sleeves J J 
yal, the) ------- K18.1-1944 ASTM D271-44 Laboratory Sampling and Analysis of Coal and Coke, Methods of...... 25 
et a K27.1-1943 ASTM D211-43 Chrome Yellow and Chrome Orange, Specifications for............... oma 
ere K47.1-1945 ASTM D82-44 Basic Sulfate White Lead, Specifications for.................0000e00e. 025 
mmittee! -+----- 1,18.29-1945 Chemical-Resistant Gloves (American War Standard Specifications for 
on, and a Protective Occupational (Safety) Clothing) ...........0ceeeeeceeeeeeees 20 
1ds and) Seer M20.3-1944 ASTM D431-44 Designating the Size of Coal From Its Screen Analysis, Method for.... .25 
eeeveee Z11.52-1944 ASTM D721-44 Oil Content of Paraffin Wax, Method of Test for..................22. 25 
of host «c:°°"" 721.35-1945 Gum Protective Devices, Listing Requirements for..................... 50 
tis heb cece: 738.1.32-1945 5144- x 214-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
e of th oe’ 738.1.33-1945 51%4- x 25¢-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
Practicel oorc'* 738.1.34-1945 7-x 11%¢-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
cturensf cores Z38.1.36-1945 7-x 23%-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... .10 
ciationh ¢«°++- 738.1.37-1945 7-x 45-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
ndards§ ¢*::°:- 738.1.38-1945 91%-x4-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
nies ree «ccc: 738.1.39-1945 91%- x 534¢-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
ding * foe 738.1.40-1945 914- x 65%-Inch Aerial Film Spools, Dimensions of.................... 10 
factureh ccseee: (EOE Method for Determining Resolving Power of Lenses for Projectors for 
5 wh 35-mm Slidefilm and 2-x 2-Inch Slides, Proposed Amercian Standard.... .10 
rtationf ‘"'"""" Z5241-1945 Sizes of Projection Screens (American War Standard)................ 10 
: (Revised Edition) 
ee Bo 753.1-1945 — Color Code for Marking Physical Hazards and the Identification of 
é ‘ertain Equipment (American War Standard).................0¢.0000 25 
needles 
states winwinn wnNuuininit I JYUIUDENONQUOAONN09044 00NS04000T0NSUQ0EAEENENUOOOUEENGEAOUOOEOOEOOOUGEGOONUSUONENUNULIE 
ate by 
for the : 
rator ASA COMPANY MEMBERS are entitled to 
pe one fi ree copy of each newly approved American Standard for the first $50 of annual mem- 
hype bership, and an additional copy for each S100 beyond this. These standards can be obtained 
es ap 
ng ! through your company representative, We will be glad to give you bis name, if necessary. 
n and 7 
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ARE YOUR MEN PROTECTED 


I 


Do Your Gloves Really 
Resist Acids, Alkalis. 


Organics, Alcohols? 


Lal e @ For Standard Performance 


Tests and Requirements Consult 


the new American War Standard Specifications for Chemical 
Resistant Gloves, developed by nationally recognized experts, 
which provide specifications for rubber, synthetic rubber, of 
plastic gloves for men and women. The standard covers acid 
and alkali-resistant, general purpose, and organic solvent resistant] 
gloves. Tests cover tensile strength, ageing, loss of weight om 
heating, puncture resistance, detection of pinholes, resistance 10] 
specific chemicals, and a special test for low temperature. 


Specifications for Chemical-Resistant] 
Gloves, LI8.29-1945 


American Standards Association 205 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Order tfrome: 





